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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports on Catholic elementary ana 
seconda^ry schools in the United States. It gives statistical 
infor-mation on schools, enrollment, and faculty with a 10--year 
overview. The historical statistics include tables listing scuooxs, 
pupili=^.^ and teachers by diocese, state, and region. Information was 
Gathered from 161 diocesan offices, with the help of state , 
conferences. Interspersed , with the tables are brief reports dn .sucn 
topics as the role of religious communities, characteristics of 
private education, enrollment characteristics, and Catholic sciiooi 
faculty.. (Author/LD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 
1978-79 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since the academic year 1969-70, the National Catholic Educational 
Association has annually published a statistical report on Catholic 
elernentary and secondary schools injthe United States. Extensive data on 
Catholic and other nonp'jblic schools did not exist prior to that tiine 
and was badly needed to understand jthis very significant educational 
^ sector, to discuss potential forms of state and federal aid, and to 
encourage improved management locally through the collection and use of 
statistical information. With the help of the Carnegie Corporation of 
Mew York and the U.S. Office of Education, a broad data base on Catholic 
schools was established and remains available in NCEA's annual publications 
through 1974-75. 

Beginning in 1975, the NCEA and the Curriculum Information Center, Inc., 
have jointly published a combi nation ' report and directory of Catholic schools. 
In an era interested in trend analysis supported by concrete institutions 
and particular persons, we feel that this combination of interpreted sta'-istics 
and a specific directory is most valuable. This year's publication marks the 
tenth anniversary of the NCEA Data Bank for Catholic schools. 

Th-'S tenth anniversary issue again presents national statistical infor- 
mation on schools, enrollment, and faculty with a ten year overview. Where 
similar i nfor-i,.Jt ion is available, some comparisons have been made within the 
private sector as with the public sector. In general we have used this 1978-79 
report to summarize and highlight the more significant aspects of Cattiolic 
education as viewed over the ten years of data. The historical statistics 
contain tables which list schools, pupils, and teachers by diocese, state and 
region. 

Information for this and the previous reports is gathered from the . 
161 diocesan offices, with the assistance of the state ^ conferences . To 
these administrators and their most efficient staffs we owe a debt of thanks. 
Mrs. Phyllis Kokus of the NCEA staff, working with the diocesan offices, 
was able to meet the deadlines imposed upon her for collecting the data. We 
would like to thank her for her key role in preparing this report. 

And finally, we would. like to thank Father Frank Bredeweg for his 
analysis of this year's data and for his comprehensive reporting for the 
NCEA Data Bank over the past ten years. 



Mrs . Rhoda Gol dstein 

Director of Financial Affairs, NCEA 
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CATHOLIC SCHOCiS AND 
THEIR AMERICAN ROOTS 



Catholic schools belong to an educational tradition as long standing 
as Western civilization itself. Volumes havi been written about Christian 
contributions to forrnal education in the moMastery, during the European 
revival of learning, in the "reduction" settlements of 16th century South 
America, in the formation of these United States. Christianity, along with 
Judaism, Islam, and the great Eastern religions, has throughout the centuries 
insisted upon the integration of secular and religious knowledge. 

In colonial America, Catholic schools were an integral feature of 
the Spanish and French settlements. Later, however, penal 1 egi si ation. and 
ant1-Catholic sentiment in the thirteen colonies limited these schools to 
a few struggling ventures. With the adoption of the Consti tution and the 
Bill^of Rights, and the arrival of more Catholic immigrants at the start of 
the 19th century, parochial schools were once again established in large 
numbers . 

About 200 parochial schools were in operation by 1860, and the number 
Increased dramatically to 1,341 by 1.870. During this^ period, a controversy 
raged as to whether or not the Catholic Church in the United States should 
undertake a vast system of schools. At the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1834, the American bishops resolved the question in principle 
with the decree: 

"that near every church a parish school, where one does not 
yet exist, is to be built and maintained in perpetuum wi thi n 
two years of the promulgation of this council, unless the 
■ bishop should decide that because of serious difficulties a 
de]ey (vay be granted. " 

The move from principle to practice was n-^ver fully accomplished, of course, 
.since school expansion could not' keep pace with the rapid increase in the 
number of Catholics and parishes, but by 1900 about one-third of the parishes 
operated schools. The Catholic school became part the fabric of Catholic 
parish and family life, to such an extent that by 196& about 57% of the 
parishes operated elementary schools. 

History books have allegeci various reasons for this irrepressible 
educational expansion, such as the special needs of the new-arrival 
immigrants end the anti-Catholicism of some public schools and textbooks. 
However, the fundamental force seems to be just as clear and powerful 
today as it was during all those decades.. Many parents, students and 
educators believe that education must include the considerations and 
values of religion, and the commitment that this calls forth, whet>- 
intellectual, moral or 1 i turgical , wi thout compromising discipline ,r 
secular knowledge. 

As Table 2 shows, a sign/ificant nonpublic educational sector, 
comprised of Catholic, other Church-related and some non-sectarian schools, 
hr^i been established slcwly but steadily over the past century. By the 
tune of the 1961-62 National Centerfor Education Statistics survey, about 
14,300 private schools had • reported , and many others had not. Of those 
reporting,' approximately 93% were church-related and 73% Catholic. 



■Oie No. I 
CathoMc Scpocls an:. EnrorJments 
1880 T:hru 1965 



El erneiitdry " Secondary 



Year 


School s 


En rol 1 ment 


•School 5 


Enrol Iment 


Toon 

looO . . . 


2 ,245 


405 ,200 






1890 


3,194 


633,200 


737 




1900 


3,811 


854,500 


1 ,201 


- 


1910 


5,856 


1 ,237,300 


1 ,549 




1920 


6,551 


1 ,795,700 


1 ,552 


129,800 


1930 


7,923 


2,222,500 


2,123 


241 ,900 


1940 


7,944 


2,035 ,200 


2,105 


351 ,100 


1950 


8,589 


2,560,800 


2,189 


.. 505,600 


1950 


10,500 


4,373,400 


2,392 


880,400 


1965 


10,879 


4,492,100- 


2,413 


1 ,031 ,700 


Source: 


A. Statistical Report 


on Cathol ic El 


eir.entary and 


Secondary 




Schools, 1967-68 to 


1969-70, NCEA 







Table No. 2 
Nonpublic Schools by Founding Date 
1961-52 Schools Reporting 



Church Related Not Church 



Period 


i oral 


Cathol i c 


Other 


Related 


Before 1850 




57 


44 


3 


1350-1899 


2,453 


1 ,927 


. 505^ 


21 


1900-1929 


3,939 


3,391 


437 


111 


1930-1949 


2,083 


1 ,305 


585 


193 


1950-1960 


3,347 


2 ,430 


739 


178 


Date Unknown 


2,395 


1 ,275 


B04 


516 


United States 


14,321 


10,385 


■ 2,914 


1 ,022 


Source: A Statistical Report cn 


Catholic E 


lementary and 


Secondary 


Schoo 1 s , 


1967-58 to 1969 


-70, NCEA 







The Role of Religi-ous Corr^munl ties 

During this century of grov/th. Catholic schools vyere staffed almost 
entirely by religious, i.e. sisters, brothers, and priests. T.here would 
certainly have been no Catholic school system had there been no*" American 
religious communities. In the fifties, however, a change in the composition 
of the professional staff began to take place. The number of religious was 
decreasing and the number of lay teacher^ was increasing. Between 1950 and 
1965, on the elementary level, even though 'the numbers i ncreased. from 61,800 
to 76,200 religious, the percentage of religious to total national staf, 
decreased from 93'': to 63"^. On the secondary level, though the numbers 
increased from 23,100 to 37,600 religious, the percentage declined from 83"- 
to 66:o. In general, Catholic school enrollments were reaching 5.5 million 
pupils, a level beyond the capacity of religious com.munities to handle 
alone, especially in view of the drastic decl ines^ of religious during the 
■1960's and 70 ' s . 



Some Characteristics of Private Education 



The National Center for Education Statistics defines nonpublic schools 
as schools which are privately controlled by a nonpublic entity and are 
financed from sources other than puhlic taxation or publ ic grants . In the 
light of recent U.S. Suprerre Court "ulin^gs on church/state relationships in 
this country, private education receives ro substantial financial siipport 
from federal or state governrr.ents , and accordingly operates independen ::ly 
of public school districts and state departments of education. For purposes 
of accreditation and reputation, however, established private schools 
generally observe most state requirgments and guidelines. 

According to NCES statistics, during the period from 1955-55 to 1976-77 
schools declined from 19,946 to 17,950, a decrease of 1,995 schools or 10%. 
Enrollment declined from 6.3 million to 4.8 million pupils, a decrease of 
1.5 million pupils or 24;. Closer analysis re'/eals the fullovn'ng: 

Increase ( Decrease) 

Scnoo 1 s Enrol Iments 

Caihoii: ( 3.584)" (2,1 1 6,300) 

7th Day Adventists ( 519) ( 9,300) 

Other Church Related 756 ' 251,500 

Not Church Related 1 .3 51 36 3,300 

(1 ^996) ( 1 ,500,800) 



In short, wnile Catholic schools v;ere undergoiing decline and re-evaluation 
during tne past cecade, other private schools (except the Seventh Day 
Adventists) have gradually incr ased in number of schools and enrollr:i9nt. 
Since the Catholic school situation has been relatively stab'ie in recent 
years, even showing some isolated enrollment increases, it appears that the 
nonpublic sector as a v/hole'may De more numerically significant in the future 

As a result of thdse dynamics since 1965, some interesting changes have 
taken place in regard to nonpublic elementary and secondary education. Primar 
ily, it is far less Catnolic, as these percentages of total private school 
enrol Irrient indicate: 

1965-66 1976-77 



Cathol ic 


86, 




70 


.Oi^ 


Other Church Related 


7 , 


.7 


15 




Not Church Related 


5 


.4 


14, 


.1 




lOO, 


.0 


100 


.0 



In 1965-66, Catholic education comprised about 58'; of the schools and 87:^ 
of the enrollment. In 1976-77, it comprised about 55'' of the schools and 
70 J of the enrollment. 



A comment is in order regarding the nonpublic schools which are not 
church-related. Until the i!976-77 NCES survey » data on these- school s was 
not very reliable^ since these are schools which often do not report to 
state agencies ncr belong to national associations. Great effort is being 
made to ident-'.fy Tind include these schools statistically, but the figures 
shown, approximately 3,700 schools serving 700,000 pupils, should be. 
viewed as the best estimate available for 1975-77. 



Table No. 3 
Catholic Schools and Enrollments 
1965-66 thru 1977-78 



El ementary S econdary 





School s 


Students 


School s 


Students . 


1965-66 


10,879 


4,492,100 


2,413 


1 ,081 ,700 


67-63 


10,35L 


4,106,000 


2,277 


1 ,093,000 


68-69 


10,113 


3,860,000 


2,192 


1 ,081 ,000 


69-70 




3 fin7 onn 


? 076 


1 '^'^1 OOD 


70-71 


9,370 


3,356,000 


1 ,930 


1,L 3,000 


71-72 


8,982 


3,076,000 


1 ,857 


9:9,000 


72-73 


8,761 


2,871 ,000 


1 ,773 


919,000 


/ o / *-? 


O , J U-/ 


7id nnn 


1 79R 


907 OOD 


74-75 


8,437 


9 ano nnn 
C , u U£ , uuu 


1 ,590 


902,000 


75w6 


3,329 


2 ,52'5,000 


1 ,647 


889,000 


75-77 


8,265 


2,483,000 


1 ,517 


882,000 


77-78 


8,204 . 


2,421 ,000 


1 ,593 


868,000 


Source: :iC£A Data 


Bank 












Table No. 4 






r ri vate School s 


and En rol 1 ment 


- by Aff i 1 iation 




19 


55-66 and 1975- 


77 






1965-66 


19 


76-77 




School s 


Students 


School s 


Students 


Cathol ic 


13,46-1 


5,481 ,300 


9 ,900 


3,365,000 


Lutheran 


1 ,457 


188,500 


1 ,660 


228,300 


7th Day Adventist 


1 ,149 


62,600 


630 


53,300 


Baptist 


145 


25,200 


380 


99,700 


Epi scopal 


320 


48,600 


370 


83,700 


Jewish 


272 


52,500 


320 


67,900 


Presbyterian 


36 


4,800 


220 


53,500 


Other Sectarian 


714 


99,900 


750 


148; 000 


Not Church Related 


2,369 


341 ,300 


3,720 


704,600 




19,946 


6,304,800 


17,9 50 


4,804,000 



Sources: Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1955-66, NCES 

Nonpublic School Statistics, 1975-77, Advance Report, NCES 
NCEA Data Bank 



Current Statistical Efforts 

Federal agency efforts to collect information on nonpublic elementary 
and secondary education have been sporadic. Prior to 19^6-77, the most 
recent data was of 1970-71, ar.d this had gaps. Beginning v/ith 1975-77, the 
National Center for Education Statistics (HEVl) is gathering three consecutive 
years of private school data, contracting v/ith NCEA and CAPE (Council for 
American Private Education). At tnis writing only 1976-77 information has 
been published, but as this year's 1978-79 project is completed, NCES will 
have considerable data available. Discussions regardinq a future plan and 
program are currently taking place. 
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Private Schools as F ^ artners 1n Education 

%'■ 

Since the U.5. Supreme Court decisions of 1971 and 1973, which denied 
many states the right to legislate financial support for private education, 
nonpublic elementary and secondary b'.chools have performed their educational 
service relatively unnoticed. ;ieverthel ess, current statistics say that 
private schools rerrain -a significant partner in American education today, 
-urtnerrr.ore, projections seem to make it clear that private education will 
remain at least a strong 10''. partner for the next decade, if not longer. " 

As Table 5 indicates, public school enrollments are expected to:decline 
from 44.8 million pupils in 1975-75 to about 40.7 million by 1985-85 , according 
to^projections by .the National Center for Education Statistics. Reliable 
private sector estimates are more difficult to find. The following totals 
have been reported for the first two years of the current MCES/NCEA/CAPE project: 

Church Related 



Keporte d »otal • Cathol ic Other Other 

1977-73: Scnocis 17,297 9,334 4,021 3.942- 

PuDi i s 4,510,300 3 J 50,800 737,400 .. 722,100 

1976-77: Scnools 1^,757 8,986 3,561 .2,210 

PuDi i 5 4,23^ ,200 3,1 1 1 ,000 647,300 475,900 

More private scncols reported in 1977-78. However, the total universe is unknown. 
Different estimates are possiole, but the tNCES estimate of 4.8 million pupils is 
as defensible as any. Jsing this estimate as constant in Table 5, as NCES does 
in its projections to i9c5-86, tne private school percentage of pupils served 
should rise from the present 9.7'"; to about 10.5'^ for the next decade. In short, 
private scnoois are ana will oe an important part of the American educational 
scene for the ^creseeab 1 e ''Jtjre. 

Future Forces and Factors 



One of the majc-^ forces affecting elementary and secondary education in 
America, until at least the turn of the century, is the decline in the number 
of school-age children during the 1970's and 80's. As Table 6 shows, the 
total num;ber of school-age cni^dren is projected to dec'.~ne until 1984-85, 
at which time the number will be about 84.8?:^ of the 1970-71 level. The number 
of elementary school children (ages 5-13) should begin to increase in 1984-85,^ 
Decause more aduU.s are of cni 1 d-bear i ng age. The number of secondary school- 
age^children ;aGes l-^-.7) will not stabilize until about 1990. All in all, 
it is not possible to determine from available information when, if ever, 
■American elementary and secondary school enrollments will return to the 1970-71 
1 evel . 

If there is a lesson to be drawn, it is probably that the next decade or 
two call for open minds and sound judgments by both public and private school 
proponents. In most areas of l^he country, many public elementary schools have 
already been closed or converted to some other purpose. Junior highs and 
senior highs are now being evaluated and converted. Public school financial 
problems receive a great deal of attention, but private' schools receive no 
tax support and face even tighter finances.- iNew proposals will certainly 
come to the fore. Hopefully, educators, government leaders, parents, and 
voters will meet the challenge of the next few decades as partners sharing 
the responsibility for American education. 
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Table No. 5 

Enrollment Trends - Public and Private Sector 
1965-56 thru 1985-86 
(mill ions of pupi 1 s) 

Millions of Public Nonpublic 

Reported Pupi 1 s 

1965-66 48. 5 

70-71 Si.O 

75-76 49.6 



;<-8 


9-12 


K- 


12 


-= Total 


30.5 


11 .6 


6. 


3 


13.0°^ 


32.5 


1 J . J 


r- 


1 


10.0 


30.5 


14.3 


4. 


8 ■ 


9.7 



Projected . 



1976-77 


43. 


2 


30. 


.1 


14. 


.3 


4. 


8 


9. 


.8 


77-78 • 


48. 


,5 


29. 


.5 


14. 


.2 


4, 


8 


9. 


,9 


78-79 


47. 


7 


28. 


.8 


14. 


^ ] 


4. 


,8 


10. 


.1 


79-80 


46, 


.7 


28. 


.2 


■ 13. 


.7 


4. 


,8 


10. 


.3 


80-81 


45, 


.9 


27. 


.9 


13. 


.2 


4. 


,8 


10. 


,5 


81 -82 


45 . 


.3 


27, 


.8 


12. 


. 7 


4. 


,8 


10. 


, 6 


32-83 


44, 


,9 


27, 


,9 


12. 


, 2 


4. 


.8 


10. 


.7 


83-34 


4^V 


, 9 


28, 


p 


11 


.9 


4. 


,8 


10, 


.7 


84-85 . 


45, 




28. 


. -T 


11 . 


Q 
. ^ 


4. 


,8 


10, 


.6 


85-36 


45 


. 5 


28, 


.8 


11 . 


.9 


4. 


,8 


10, 


.5 



Sources:. Projections of Education Statistics to 1985-86, NCES 

Statistics of Nonpublic Elem. and Sec. Schools, 1970-71, NCES 
Nonpublic School Statistics, 1975-77, Advance Report, NCES 



Table Nu. 5 
School -Age Zh i 1 dren 
1555-65 thru 1985-87 
(mi 1 1 ions of chi 1 dren) 



Total ^ Ages 5-13 Ages 14-17 



Reported 


Mi 1 1 ions 






Mi 1 1 ions 






Mi 1 1 ions 


-7 

;o 




1965-66 


50. 


,1 


95. 


.4 


35 . 


.9 


98. 


.3 


14 


,2 


88. 


.8 


70-71 


52. 




100. 


.0 


35. 


.5 


100. 


.0 


16. 


.0 


100, 


,0 


75-76 


50. 


2 




.7 


33. 


.3 


91 . 


,3 


16. 


.9 


105. 


.7 


Prelected 


























1976-77 


49. 


. 6 


94. 


. 5 


32 


,8 


.89. 


,8 


16. 


.8 


105, 


.3 


77-78 


48. 


,7 


92. 


.9 


32. 


.0 


87. 


0 

, u 


16. 


. / 


104, 


. 5 


78-79 


47. 


,7 


91 , 


.0 


31 , 


. 2 


85. 


.5 


16. 


.5 


103. 


, 4 


79-80 


46. 


. 5 


88, 


g 


30. 


,5 


83. 


.7 


16. 


.1 


100. 


.8 


80-81 ' 


-15. 


.3 


87, 


.2 


30 


.2 


82. 


.7. 


15. 


.6 


97. 


.6 


81-82 


45. 


. 1 


85, 


.8 


30, 


.0 


82. 


.2 


15. 


. 1 


94. 


. 2 


82-83 


44. 


.6 


84. 


.9 


30 


.0 


82. 


.2 


14. 


.5 


91 . 


.0 


83-84 


44, 


.3 


84, 


,5 


30, 


.0 


82. 


'4 


1 4 . 


. J 


89. 


.3 


34-85 


■44 


.5 


84., 


.3 


30, 


.2 


82. 


.8 


14. 




89. 


.3 


85-86 


44. 


.9 


85 


.5 


30, 


. 5 


83. 


.6 


14, 


,4 


89. 


.8 


86-87 • 


45. 


.4 


86 


,5 


31 


.1 


85, 


^■1 


14. 


.2 


83; 


.9 



Source: Projections of Education S:atistics to 1985-86, NCES, pp. 131-32 



Number of Schools 



In 1978-79, there were 45 fev;er elen^.entary and 29 fewer secondary 
Catholic schools than there were in the previous year. The decline con- 
tinues to slow down for elementary schools, but secondary school closings 
went back to the 1976-77 level (l.S^-;. School c jsings or consolidations 
since 1970-71 have oeen as follows; 



El ementarv 



Secondary 



Total 





School s 






School s 


01 


S choo i s 






1971-72 


388 


4 


] 


i21 


6.1 


509 


4 


. 5 


1972-73 


2i6 




.4 


59 


3.7 ■ 


285 


2 


.5 


1973-74 


197 


L 


.2 


. 62 


3.5 


259 


2 , 


.5 


1974-7 5 


132 


1 


. 5 


jS 


2.2 


170 


r 


.7 


i975-7c 


108 


1 




43 


2.2 


151 


1 , 


. 5 


1976-77 


6i 


Q 




33 


1 .8 


94 


0, 


.9 


19^7-78 


61 


r- 
U 


7 


24 


1.5 


85 


0 , 


.8 


1978-79 


i5 


0 




29 


1 .3 


74 


0. 


.3 



A six year per 
and reachec it 
first half of 
In the past fi 
per year. Of 
elemenuarv and 



IGd 0 

5 nig 
:he past 
ve years , 
tne 2 , 582 
523 were 



f dra.Tiaii 
nooini: ir, 



: closinqs and 
1971-72^ when 



:onsolidatiori3 began in 1965-55 
:09 schools closed. During the 
ecade -(1968-69 to 1973-74) ,2,008 schools closed. 
574 schools have closed, an average of about 115 
closings during the oast decaae, 1,951 were- 
secondary. 



Cathoiio schools have stabilized considerably during the past five 
years, and sever^. ^actors have contributed. Generally, large scale 
reviews of diocesan school systems have been completed and implemented, and 
obvious closings and consolidations have been effected. Administrative and 
budget procedures nave been improved, with resulting better maiiagement. 
The drastic movement of people from city -^to suburbs during the 1960's> a 
key factor sinc-j Catholic schools were built in the cities, seems to have 
slov/ed. Finally, and most important of al\l, Cathol ic parents and students 
have enthusiastically manifested their desire for Catholic schools. When 
forced to re-evaljate proponents of Cathol i\c education have clearly testi- 
fied that they are willing to acceot hi Gher\ tuitions and more intensive 
fund-raising efforts in crcier to support the schools. 



Regional , rends 



MCtA statistically divides the nation into six geographical regions. 
States comprising each region are listed in the tables of the Appendix. It 
nelpful to view what has happened to 
en vears. 



may be 

region 



the number oT schools in each 



"during tne pas; 



As Table 
about the same 
1968-69. The 
decl ined from 
Mideast's perc 
centage increa' 
region has rel 
do not seem si 
been shared by 



8 sho/vs, three regions (Great LaVces, Southeast, West) have 
percentage of Catholic schools in 1978-79 as they did in 
p-ercentage of the nation's Cathol iV schools in New Enqland 
8.3:^ to 7.r:, and in the Plains frGm''12.2^^ to 11.2?:^. >he- 
entage increased from 28. to 29. 6\-.'^-, The Southeast per- 
sed slightly for both elementary and secondary, but this 
atively few schools. In general, the regional variations 
gnificant. Similar^ problems, altitudes, and solutions have 
each region during the past decade. \ 
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Table No. 7 

;".le.'.:^rir,a''v a. id SeconfJ^r-y Schools - By Reqicn 
1968-69 thru 1978-79 

Elementary 1968-69 1973-74 1977-78 1978-79 

New England 855 635 563 557 

Mideast 2,831 2,561 2,441 2,421 

Great LakcS 2,679 2,257 2,187 2,176 

Plains 1 ,2^3 9^4 913 910 

Southeast 1,001 891 858 854 

West/Far West 1 ,50^ 1 ,281 1 ,242 1 ,2 41 

United States "10,113 ' 3>569 8,204 8,1 59 



Secondary 
liew England 
Ml deast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 
United States 



230 
618 
489 
252 



U9 

520 
378 
159 
210 
282 



1 39 
468 
347 
175 
198 
265 



9 ; Q7 



1.7: 



1 ,593 



135 
■ 456 
336 
176 
198 
263 
1 .554 



All School s: 
iiew Engiand 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/ Far West 
Unitec States 



3,4^9 
3,153 
1 ,495 
1 ,2^9 
1 ,859 



3,081 
2,535 
i ,133 
1 ,101 
1.563 
'10,297 



702 
2,909 
2,534 
1 ,089 
1 ,056 
1 ,507 
9,797 



592 
2,877 
2,512 
1 ,086 
1 ,052 
1 ,504 
9, 723 



Table :^lo. 8 
Percentage of Schools -- Bv Region 
1968-69 and 1978-79' 







1 t:T;ei 


ta'-y 




Secondary 




,A1 1 


School s 










1 973- 


- 79 


1958-69 


1 978- 


- 79 


1968-69 


1978- 


-79 


New [^nglana 


r, 

o 


.4 


6, 




10.5 


8 


.6 


8.8 


7 , 


.1 


Mi'Jeas t 


28 




29, 




23.2 


29 


.2 


28.0 


29. 


,6 


Great Lakes 


26 


. 5 


0 c 

i_ 




22.3 


21 


. 5 


25.7 


25, 


.8 


Plains 


12 


. 3 


1 1 , 


.1 


11.5 


1 1 


.2 


12.2 


n . 


.2 


Southeast 


9 


.9 


10, 


. 5 


11 .3 


12. 


.7 


10.2 


10. 


,8 


West/Far Wesu 




. 9 


15. 


.2 


16.2 


16. 


.3 


15.1 


15. 


,5 


United States 


1 no 


.0 


100 . 


.0 


100.0 


100. 


.0 


100.0 


100. 


0 



Note: For a listing of the states ccmprising a particular region, please 
refer to the Historical Statistics at the end of this report. Total 
schools, pupi'S, arj teachers df^e listed by diocese, state, and 
i^egion for elementary ^nd secondary. 



Types of Sc>iool$ 



C.atholiL .'^chools can be cl ass i fi e.d accord"ing to ownership and 
administration. As Table 9 shows, most elementary schools are single- 
parish schools, about 90" in i97S-79. Secondary schools are administered 
and fin6"pced in several vyays: by a single parish, by several parishes, 
by the diocese, by a particular religious community. The following 
summary of the declines over the past ten years illustrates what has 
happened to the various school types: 



El em. Sec . 

Parish 2,198 295 

Inter-Parish ( 234) 54 

Diocesan ( 46) 53 

-rivate 36^ 216 

Decline... i ,954 528' 



Single-oarish and private elementary schools have declined, but the number 
of i r. ter-pari sh and diocesan schools has increased. In other words, when 
many singl e-oari sh schools --vere in trouble, they either closed, consolidated 
with a nearby ::c.-^ish, or wer^e operated by the diocese. As for secondary, 
si ncle-oari sh- private scnoois account for most of the closings. 

Lcca 1 1 on of. Schco i s 

Another v;5y to view Catholic schools is by their location, either 
witnin tne city limits of a major city (50,000 population), functionally 
cound as a suburo, or in a small town/rural area. As Table 10 shows, about 
of all Catnclic scnocls are still within the city limits of a major 
y. The following is a summary of the declines of the past decade: 



El em. Sec . 

Urban ■ 758 . 292 

Suburban 355 1 30 

Rural 841 206 

Decline... ; ,954 528" 



On both the elementary and secondary school level, the percentage of rural 
schools decreased between 1968-59 and, 1978-79, while urban and suburban 
percentages increased. Rural scnools often face enrollment and parish 
financial oroblems wnich do not lend themselves to solutions available to 
more popu 1 a ted areas . 

Enrol Iment Si zes 



EKLC 



As Table 1 
are between 100- 



1 indicates , 
300 DUDils. 



about 56% of all Catholic elementary schools 
Secondary schools are d-istributed more evenly 



over various -enrol Iment ranges, 
the two year period from 1975-76 

Less than ^00 
400-750 
Over 750 

Oecl ine. . . 



"he following summarizes 
to 1977-78: 



the changes in 



c: I em. 

158 
'-29. 
125 



Sec. 
53 
9 

(A) 

54 



The 125 fewer . el ementary schools in 1977-78 reitc^L co/ laruer : 
dropping in enrollment or closing. Secondary schools with less than 400 
students appear to constitute the schools closed in recent years 



jflect 287 larger schools either 



\ 



10 



12 



. ■ Table No. 9 
Types of School s 
1958-69 thru 1978-79 



""Parish 
Diocesan 
Total 

Parish 

Inter^parish 
DioC(5san 
Private 
Total 



1968- 


•69 




1973- 


-74 




1978- 


•79 




No. 






No. 


0/ 




Mo. 


% 




9 ,524 


94, 


.2 


7,715 


90, 


. 1 


7 ,326 


89 


. 8 


203 


2, 


,0 


420 


4 


.9 


437 


5 


.4 


39 


0, 


,4 


114 


1 , 


.3 


85 


1 


.0 


347 


3, 


.4 


320 


3, 


.7 


311 


3 


.8 


10,113 


100. 


,0 


8,569 


100. 


.0 


8,159 


100 


.0 


577 


26, 


.3 


326 


18. 


,9 


282 


18. 


.0 


238 


10. 


.9 


■|96 


11 . 


,3 


184 


11 . 


.8 


536 


24. 


,4 


518 


30. 


.0 


47.3 


30. 


,2 


841 


38. 


,4 


688 


39. 


,8 


625 


40. 


,0 


2,192 


100. 


,0 


1 ,728 


100. 


,0 


1 ,564 


100. 


,0 



Table No. TO 
Location of Schools 
1968-69 thru 1978-79 



tiementar;/ 

Suburban 
■Rural 
Total 

Secondary 
Urban 

Suburban 
Rural 
Total 



1968- 


■69 • 




1973- 


-74 




1978 


;-79 




No. 






No. 






No. 


.0 




4,541 


44, 


.9 


3,997 


46, 


.6 


3,783 


46 


.4 


2,589 


25. 


. 6 


2,190 


25, 


.6 


2,234 


27 


.4 


2,983 


29 


.5 


2,382 


27. 


.8 


2,142 


26, 


.2 


10, 113 


100, 


.0 


8,569 


100. 


.0 


8,159 


100 


.0 


1 ,134 


51 , 


.7 


921 


53, 


.3 


842 


53. 


.8 


587 


26, 


,8 


■ 473 


27. 


,4 


457 


29, 


, 2 


471 


21 


.5 


334 


19. 


,3 


265 


17. 


,0 


2,192 


100, 


.0 


1 ,728 


100, 


,0 


1 ,564 


100. 


,0 



Table No.. 11 
Catholic Schools - by Enrollment Size 
1975-75 and 1977-78 



Iniioljment 

$0 1-300 
3o 1-400 
401-500 

Soi-7:o 

>5l-l >000 
Over 1 ,000 
Total 



~T975- 


75 


1977- 


-78 




1975- 


-75 . 




1977- 


■78 




No. 


'0 


No. 


of 

.0 




No. 


0/ 

to 




No. 


% 




516 


5.2 


542 


6. 


.6 


94 


5, 


,7 


92 


5, 


.8 


1 ,916 


23.0 


1 ,920 


23. 


,4 


201 


12. 


.2 


171 


10. 


,7 


2,515 


30.2 


2,691 


32. 


,8 


219 


13. 


,3 


244 


15. 


.3 


1 ,291 


15.5 


1 ,247 


15. 


2 


232 


14. 


.1 


186 


11 . 


,7 


783 


9.4 


722 


8. 


8 


193 


11 . 




196 


12. 


,3 


958 


11.5 


861 


10. 


5 


331 


20, 


,1 


319 


20. 


,0 


258 


3.1 


172 •„. 


2. 


1 


194 


11 , 


,8 


199 


12. 


5 


92 


1.1 


49 


0. 


6 


183 


11 , 


,1 


186 


11 . 


7 


8,329 


100.0 


3,204 


100. 


0 


1 ,647 


100. 


,0 


1 ,59 3 


100. 


.0 



Soi^^c^* School Marketing Services, 1975-76, Curriculum Information Center 
School Marketing Services, 1977-78, Curriculum Information Center 



Number of Students 

In 1978-79 Catholic school enrollment declined from 3,289,000 to 
3,218,000 (Table 12), a decrease of 71,000 pupils or 2.2%. The following 
figures show the declines for each year since 1970-71: 







El ementary 


Secondary 


Total 










Pupi 1 s 




Pupi 1 s 




Pupi 1 s 




'/ 


1971- 


72 


280,000 


8.3 


48,000 


4.8 


328,000 


7 


.5 


1972- 


73 


202,000 


5.6 


33,000 


3.4 


235,000 


5 


.8 


1973- 


74 


150,000 


5.5 


20,000 


2.1 


180,000 


4 


.7 


1974- 


75 


112,000 


4.1 


5,000 


0.5 


117,000 


3 


.2 


1975- 


■76 


77,000 


3.0 


12,000 


1 .4 


89 ,000 


2 


.5 


1975- 


:77 


42,000 


1 .7 


8,000 


0.9 


50,000 


1 


.5 


1977- 


78 


62 ,000 


2.5 


14,000 


1 .5 


75,000 


2 


.3 


1978- 


■79 


55,000 


2.2 


15,000 


1.7 


71 ,000 


2 


.2 



On the elementary level., this year's decline of 55,000 pupils (2.2%) was 
consistent with the four year average of 59,000 (2.3/0 since 1974-75. On 
the secondary level, this year's 1 5,000 pupil decl iTre-(J^7%^) was slightly 
higher than the average of 12,000 pupi.ls [^ A%) since 197'4-75. 



Regional Changes 

Looking at t:"'-:: past decade by geographical regions, there., are some 
interesting variations. There are about 1,495,000 fewer elementary school 
students and 228,000 fewer secondary school students today than there were 
in 1968-69. By region, the declines have been: 

El ementary Secondary 





Pupi 1 s 




0 


Pupils 


Of 

■ a 


Mew England 


166,000 


52 


.1 


22 ,000 


24 


.4 


Mi deast 


542 ,000 


40 


.9 


81 ,000 


22 


. 2 


Great L.^kes 


■ 445,000 


41 


.4 


89 ,000 


30 


.1 


?1 ains 


135,000 


39 


.2 


24,000 


24 


.0 


Southeast 


52,000 


19 


.5 








West/ Far West 


145,000 


30 


.0 


12 ,000 


8 


.7 


United States 


1 ,495,000 


38 


.7 


228,000 


21 


.1 



The Mideast lost the most elementary students. New England had the highest 
percentage drop. High school enrollment declines were mixed. New England, 
the Mideast, and the Plains were approximately the national average, but the 
Great Lakes states lost the most numbers with the highest percentage. On. the 
other hand, the Southeast maintained its 1 958-69. enrol 1 ment level and the 
West declined only 8.7'o. In recent years, as Table 13 shows, regional 
enrollment percentages "are fairly constant. 

Catholic School -Age Children and Enrollments 

The fact that Catholic school enrollments have been stabilizing for several 
years now should also be related to the United States Catholic Conference esti- 
mates and projections of the number of Catholic school-age children. For 
example, t:he "following are Catholic school-age children estimates: 

El ementary Secondary 

1974-75 10,007,000 5,222,000 . 

1978-79 8,889,000 5,307,000' 

1982-83 8,147,000 4,700,000 

Viewing the four year period since 1974-75, the number of elementary-age children 
has declined 12.2°i, but enrollment only 9.r^. However, on the secondary level. 
Catholic school-age children have increased 1.6'^ since 1974-75, while enroll- 
ment declined From 1978-79 to 1982-83, Catholic elementary age children 
are projected to decline 3,A% and secondary 11.4o. 



Table No. 12 
Enrol Iment by Region 
1968-59 thru 1978-79 
( thousands of pupi 1 s ) 



El ementa ry: 


1 968-69 


1 973-74 


1 977-78 


1978-79 


New England 


315 


TOO 


ICC 

1 55 


i 4 y 


Mi tlea s t 


1 ,326 


952 


809 


c 734 


Great Lakes 


1 , 075 


716 


643 


630 


Plains 


344 


234 


214 


209., 


Southeast 


316 


270 


258 


254 


West/Far West 


434 


359 


342 


339 


United States 


3 ,860 


2,714 


2 ,421 


2,365 


Secondary: 








New England 


90 


72 


68 


68 


Mideast 


364 


317 


290 


283 


Great Lakes 


296 


229 


217 


207 


Plains 


100 


79 


77 


76 


Southeast 


93 


89 


92 


93 


VJest/Far Viest 


133 


121 


124 


126 


United States 


1 ,031 


907 


868 


.853 


All Schools: 










Nevv Engl and 


405 


255 


223 


217 • 


, Mideast 


1 ,690 


1 ,269 


1 ,099 


1 ,067 


Great Lakes 


1,371 


945 


860 


337 


^ Plains 


444 


313 


291 


285 


Southeast 


409 


359 


350 


347 


West/Far West 


622 


480^ 


465 


465 


United States 


4,941 . 


3,521 


3,289 


3 ,218 




Table No. 


13 








Percentage of Enrollment by Region 








1963-69 thru 


1978-79_ 






El ementa rv: 


1963-69 


1973-74 


1977-78 


1978-79 


New England 


3.2 


6.7 


6.4 


5 . 3 


Mideas t 


34.4 


35.1 


33 . 4 


33 . 2 


Great Lakes 


27.8 


26.4 


26.5 


26.7 


Plains 


8.9 


8.5 


,8.8 


8.8 


Southeast 


8.2 


10.0 


10.7 


10.7 


West/Far West 


12.5 


13.2 


14.1 


14.3 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


lon.o 


100.0 


Secondary: 










fJev/ Engl and 


3.3 


7.9 


7 8 


8.0 


Mideast 


33.7 


35.0 


33.4 


33.2 


Great Lakes 


27.4 


25.3 


25.0 


24.3 


Plains 


9.2 


8.7 


8.9 


8.9 


Southeast 


3.6 


9.8 


10.5 


■ 10.9 


West/Far West 


12.8 


13.3 


14.3 ■ 


14.7 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


A ! 1 )iCnOC 1 s . 










New England 


3. '2 


7.0 ■ 


6.8 


6.8 


Mideast 


34.2 


35.0 


33.4 


33.2 


Great Lakes 


27.7 


26. 1 


. 25.2 


26.0 


Plains 




3.7 


8.3 


8.8 


Southeast 


0 0 


9.9 


10.5 


10.8 


West/Far West 


12.5 


13.3 


14.2 


14.4 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0. 


100.0 
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Enrollment in Key States 



As Table 14 shows, ten states account for 70"^ of the Catholic school 
enrollment, and these states therefore determine the national trends. Since 
1968-69, enrollment in these key ^tates has declined 36'c>, compared to the 
national decline of 35%. Looking at the past five years, enrollment in 
these states has declined 13';, compared to the national 11'^. Of the 
1,723,000 pupil decline since 1968-69, approximately 73% has occurred in 
these ten states. 

In reg'ard to particular states, the enrollment decline in four states 
constitutes 45:^' of the nation's during the past decade, i.e. New York (296,700), 
Pennsylvania (181,800), Illinois (172,600), and Michigan (128,600). Massachusetts 
(49. 6o) and Michigan (48. Bio) showed the highest percentage decl ines . On the ^ 
'other hand, California has declined only ] ,9% over the past five years, -'^ 
Louisiana only 2.0'^, and Ohio only7.8'o. 

Enrollment in Key Dioceses 

Catholic school enrollment is also concentrated in certain dioceses. 
The largest twenty (20) dioceses serve more than half of all the pupils. In 
viewing these figures, it should be remembered that these dioceses are 
generally larger^'than a metropolitan area, therefore considerably larger 
than the major city limits. Since 1968-69., as Table 15 shows, enrollment in 
the key dioceses has declined almost 37'^, compared to the national decline of 
35^. .During the past five years, enrollment in, these dioceses has declined 
over 13"'-, comoared to the national decline of 11, 'i, with the result that these 
(-20) dioceses now comprise only 52. 7"^ of the national enrollment. 

As for particular dioceses, the enrollment decline in six dioceses 
constituted 30''-of rhe nation's decline since 1958-69, i.e. Chicago (1 26,600), 
Brooklyn (9K300) , Detroit ( 38,300), Philadelphia (85,800), New York (66,500), 
and Boston {6^,300). ^'-^e Highest percentage declines were in Detroit {50,7%), 
Pittsburgh (^8.2^'/), and Boston {A7 A%) , On the positive side, over the past 
five years, -the enrollment decline in eight dioceses- was less than 10%, i.e. 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul -Mi nneapol i s . 

Enrollment Characteristics 

In the early years of the NCEA Data Bank, information was gathered on 
certain enrollment characteristics which were until then unknown nationally, 
e.g. grade by grade enrollments, the percentagp of Catholics, the choices 
of graduates, and the ethnicity of, the students. We refer you to those 
publications for compl ete data , but a few highlights can be cited. 

Enrollment is proportionately distributed over 1-12 grade levels, and 
the elementary school alternative of eliminating some lower grades when 
operations had to be curtailed seems to have all but disappeared by 1973-74. • 
In 1978-79, about 9]% of the students are Catholic, compared to 95;^ in ^ 
1970-71. As for graduates, about 58;c of the. Grade 8 graduates entered 
Catholic high schools in 1972-73, and abcut ]5% of the high school grads 
entered ,Cathol ic colleges. Data on enrollment characteristics such as these, 
has not been col 1 ec ted national ly since 1972-73, but the information gathered- 
in the early years of the NCEA Data Bank seems to have reflected che realities 
and trends related to these items. 



Table No. 14 
Student Enrollment-Ten Largest States 
1968-69 thru 1978-79 



Decl ine Since 





State 


1968-69 


1973-74 


1978-79 


1968-69 


1973-74 


! . 


New York 


735 ,700 


549 ,900 


439 ,000 


40 . 3% 


20 . 2% 


o 

2 . 


Pennsyl vania 


51 5 , 100 


382 ,500 


333,300 


35.3 . 


12.9 


3, 


1 1 1 1 noi s 


460 ,300 


334,000 


287,700 


37. 5 


1 3,. 9 


A 

4 . 


Cal i form* a 


326 ,700 


263 ,400 


258,400 


20.9 


.1 .9 


5 . 


Ohi 0 


348,300 


253,200 


233,500 


33.0 


7.8 


b . 


fiGvv Jersey 


297 ,800 


228,400 


196,500 


34.0 


14.0 


7. 


Michigan 


263,500 


151 ,100 


1 34,900 


48.8 


10.7 


8. 


Wi scons in 


189,000 


134,700 


116,300 


38.5 


13.7 


9. 


Loui s i ana 


117,600 


109,900 


107,700 


8.4 


2.0 


10. 


Massachusetts 


210 ,300 


131 ,400 


106,100 


49.6 


15.3 


(10) 


Largest States 


3,464,300 


2,538,500 


2,213,400 


36.1 


12.8 


(50) 


States + D.C. 


4,941 ,000 


3,621 ,000 


3,218,000 


• 34.9 


11.2 




Percent . . . 


70. 1:^ 


70.1% 


68 . 8% 







Table No. 15 
Student Enrol Iment-Tv/enty Largest Dioceses 
■ 1968-69 thru 1978-79 



Decl ine Since 





Diocese 


1968-69 


1973-74 


1978-79 


■ 1968-69 


1973-74 


1 . 


Chicago 


322 ,300 


234,700 


195,700 


29 


0 0/ 

. 0/0 


16.6% 


2. 


Phi 1 adel phia 


264,300 


211 ,400 


178,500 


32 


.5 


15.6 


3. 


New York 


207,100 


164,600 


140,600 


32 


.1 


14.6 


4. 


Brooklyn 


212,800 


158,300 


121 ,500 


42 


.9 ■ 


23.2 


5. 


Los Angeles 


172,100 


136,400 


129,000* 


25 


.0 


5.4- 


6. 


.Newark 


144,800 


104,500 


87,000 


39 


.9 


16.8 


7. 


Detroit 


174,100 


96,600 


85,800 


50 


.7 


11.2 


8. 


CI evel and 


128,500 


90,500 


85,100 


33 


.8 


6.0 


9. 


Boston 


136,800 


84 ,800 


72,000 


47 


.4 


15.1 


10. 


St. ..-Louis 


99 ,600 


74,400 


68,500 


31 


.2 


7.9 


n . 


Cincinnati 


90 ,500 


71 ,700 


62,600 


30 


.8 


12.7 


. 12. 


New 'Orleans 


74,400 


, 68,800 


67,000* 


10, 


.0 


2.5 


13. 


Milw^ykee 


92,800 


64,800 


59,100 . 


36, 


.3 


8.8 


14. 


Trenton 


78,^00 


64,900 


56,300 


27. 


.9 


1-3.3 ■ 


15. 


Pi ttsburgh 


101 ,300 


62,900 


52,500 


48. 


.2 


16.5 


16. 


Rockville Centre 


!■ 88,500 


64,700 


52,000 


41 , 


.2 


19.6 


17. 


San .^rancisco 


56 , 300 


48,100 


47,200 


16, 


,2 


] .9 


18. 


Buffalo 


85,300 


61 ,200 


46,900 


45, 


,0 


23.4 


19. 


Bal timore 


71 ,200 


48,300 


45,100 


36. 


,7 


6.6 


20. 


St. Paul-Mpls 


71 ,400 


46,800 


42,200 


40. 


9 


9.8 


(20) 


Largest Dioc. 


2,672,200 


1 ,958,400 


1 ,694,600 


36. 


6 


13.5 


All 


Dioceses 


■4,941 ,000 


3,621 ,000 


3,218,000 


34. 


9 


11.2 




Percent • . . 


54. i=i ■ 


■54.1=^ 


52 . 7% 









*Mew dioceses were formed from Los Angeles and New Orleans since 1973-74. For 
Durposes of comparison-, about 18,000 students in Orange Diocese have been 
added to Los Angeles in 1978-79, and about 6, COO students from Houma-Thibodaux 
have been added to New Qrlt'dns. 
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Enrollment of Ethnic Minorities 



The question of participation by Catholic schools in ethnic minority 
education, especially regarding black Americans, has been much discussed 
and debated during the past decade. Whatever the role and contribution of 
Catholic schools in these minority issues, and it has been and stiil i? 
considerable, the schools' ability to help has been complicated by the 
explosion of rr.any factors, e.g. xhe changing theological attitudes of 
Catholics as to the necessity of attending Catholic schools ^ the startling 
declines in the number of religious corrjnunity members, inflation, the 
increase in lay teacher salaries, and the movement of so many people to 
the suburbs in the 1960's. The schools seemed to be hit hard and often. 
Through it all, however. Catholic schools remain integrally involved with 
minority educational and urban problems. 

Realistically, it should be remembered that Catholic schools naturally 
tend to service those who support the school , and that the embracing of 
Christian doctrine would attract one ethnic gro^^ip more than another. For 
example, the Black, Indian, ana Oriental races have not historically embraced 
the Catholic religion, while the Spanish culture has a tradition of many 
centuries., 

In regard to the number of schools, as pointed cut earlier with school 
locations, the percentage of urban schools, both elementary and secondary, 
is higher in 1978-79 than it was in 1958-69. Most Catholic schools were 
built in the majbr cities, p.nd the large dibceSes have ma^e an outstanding 
effort to keep them open. It has been the rural schools, not the urban, 
which have closed at .the fastest rate. As for enrollment patterns, the best 
data available is for 1970-71 and the current 1978-79 year. Table 15 shows 
that black enrollment since 1970-71 in both elementary and secondary schools 
has increased from 4.3'-: to 7 JZ, and Hispanic from 5.0% to 7.6%. The number 
of American Indian pupils has. fallen to 8,600 during this eight year period, 
but the number of Asian Americans has doubled. 

Characteristics and Comparisons 

Although minority enrollment by school location (urban, suburban, rural) 
is known only from 1970-/1, that data and undocumented knowledge from. the 
field, attest that most black students are in the urban schools, and often 
are not Catholic. The decline in the ■ percentage of Catholics from 95:^ in 1970 
to about 91% in 1978 is in great part duetto the increased percentage of black 
students in Cathol ic urban schools. The total educational-, social and 
economic importance of the local Catholic school is appreciated by any major 
c i ty . 

It is difficult to achieve a total and accurate context regarding 
minority enrcllments. -These statistics are not gathered for public schools by 
NCES or NEA, although the Office of Civil Rights did collect 1976-77 data.. 
The rest of the nonpublic sector does not analyze enrollment by minorities. 
Table 17 shows the minprity population for 1960 and 1970, but the Bureau of 
The Census does not distinguish Hispanic Americans. Table 18 compares 
public and Catholic school enrollments in 1976-77, and is probably the most 
informative comparison. Public schools seem to have about twice the per- 
centage of black students, out other.^^ise the total percentage of other 
minorities* i s slightly in favor of Catholic schools. 
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Table No. 16 

Catholic School Enrollment - by Ethnic Background 
r970-71 and 1978-79 



C 1 ciilri 1 1 Lo. r y 


T n "7 n 

1 970- 


71 




1 n "7 O "7 A 

19/8-/9 




r U p 1 lb 


: 0 








Biack American"^ . 


i72,000 


5~ 


.1 


197,600 8 


.4 


Hispanic Americans 


1 77,900 


5, 


. 3. 


192,400 8 


. 1 


Asian Americans 


18,300 




,5 


38,400 1, 


.6 


American Indians 


18,000 




.5 


6,400 


.3 


All Others 


2,969,300 


BS. 


,6 


1,930,000 81 


.6 


■ Total 


3,355,500 


100, 


.0 


2,364,800 100, 


,0 



Seco ndary 

Black Americans 37,500 3.7 50,900 ■ 6.0 

Hispanic Americans 38,600 3.8 53,200 6.2 

Asian Americans 5,200 .5 9,200 1.1 

American Indians 2,400 .2 2,200 .3 

All Others 924,400 91.8 737 ,500 86.4 

Tota-i 1 ,008 ,100 100.0 853,000 100.0 

All Schools 



Black Americans 


209 ,500 


4, 


,8 • 


248,500 


7 


.7 


Hispanic Americans 


216,500 


c 


.0 


245,600 


7, 


.6 


Asia.n Americans 


23,500 




.5 


47,600 


1 


.5 


American Indians 


20,400 




.5 


8,500 






All Others 


3,893,700 


89^ 


.2 


2 ,667 ,500 


82, 


.9 


Total 


4,363,600 


100, 


.0 


. 3,217,300 


100, 


.0 



Table No. 17 
United States Population - by Race 
1960 and 1970 



1960 1970 



Peopl e I Peopl e 

Black Americans , 13,872,000 10.5 22,580,000 11.1 

Hispanic Americans - - _ . _ 

Asian Americans 878,000 .5 1,369,000 .7- 

American Indians 524,000 .3 793,000 .4 

All Others 159 ,049 ,000 88.7 178,4:^0 ,000 87. .8 

Total . 179,323,000 ' 100.0 203,212,000 . lOCO 

Souico: General Population Characteristics, 1970, Bureau of Census, pp. ^-2i 



Table Mo. 18 

Public and Catholic School Enrollments - by Race 

1976-77 

Public Schools Catholic Schools 



Pupi Is % Pupil s 

Black Americans 6,880,900 15.5 242,300 7.2 

Hispanic Americans 2,841,200 5.4 252,400 7.5 

Asian Americans 532,700 1.2 33,600 i .0 

American Indians . 399,500 .9 10,100 .3 

All Others 33,738,700 76.0 2,826,600 .- 8^.0 

Total 44,393,000 100 .0 3,365,000 ^00.0 



Source: U.S. Office of Civil Rights (HEW) 
NCEA Data Bank 
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Catholic School Fa culjty 



As the very thorough review and renovation of the system indicates, 
if Catholic schools have become accustornec to anything during the past ten 
years it is change. In addition to the school and enrollment adjustments of 
the decade since 1958-69, Catholic school faculties have undergone perhaps 
even more radical change. A few of these changes should be noted. 

Vie have inentioned that the number of persons in religious communities is 
substantially less than a decade a-go, and that lay teachers have been replacing 
religious teachers since about 1960. By 1978-79, lay teachers hold almost the 
same majority that religious held formerly, but the total staff is larger in 
relation to the students served. Catholic schools did not reduce their staff 
to the same extent that enrollment declined-. Finally, a clear and deliberate 
effort was made to improve Catholic school faculties according to tha usual 
accredi tat ion standards of degrees held, certification, and teachiny 
experience. 

The Total Staff 

In 1973-79, the CathO:.c school full-time teaching staff totalled 
147,948 (Table 19), about 98,539 elementary and 49,409 secondary teachers. 
Since 1968-69, this- reflects a decline of 17,000 teachers on the elementary 
level and 2,500 on the secondary, only a 1 5:i decline for elementary and. about 
5'' for secondary. Since schools have declined 2^% and enrol Iment 35'^ during 
that period, 'it seems clear that Catholic schools have made a strong effort 
to improve the staff and the class sizes. The following' comparison of pupil/ 
teacher ratios in Catholic schools bear^s this out: 

1968-69 1973-74 1978-79 

Elementary 31.3/i . 26.4/1 24.0/1 . 

Secondary 19.2/1 17.7/1 17.2/1 

The elementary ratio has gone fro!.^ 31 to 24 students per full-time teacher -over 
the cecade. The secondary ratio was sound in 1968-69, and has lowered to 17:1. 

The Increasing Lay Staff 

The dramatic shift fr-om religious to lay faculty can be illustrated by 
.the following analysis of the staff decline during the past ten years: 

( Increase) Decrease 

El ementary Secondary 

Sisters 34,751 9,812 

■ Male Rel iaious 776 4,193 

Lay Teachers ( 18,505) (11 ,497) 

Decl ine 17,022 2,508 

There are about 18,500 m:Ore elementary lay teachers today than there .were in 
1958-59, and about 11,500 more secondary lay teachers. As Table 20 shows, the 
elementary staff is now about 30': religious and 7^% lay, while secondary is 
about one-third religious and two-thirds lay.. This shift from religious. to ^ 
lay teachers does not seem to have affected the essential character of the 
Cathol ic school . -School boards, ca^^ents, and lay teachers maintain the same 
conscientious concern well exempl'itied by the religious community members 
who led the way and still hold key administrative positions. 



Table No. 19 
Full-TiiTie Teaching Staff 
1958-69 thru 1978-79 



Elementary. 1968-69 1 973-74 1977-78 1978-79 

Sisters 63,204 "40,396 30,888 28,453 

Male Religious 1,278 632 620 502 

Lay Teachers 51 ,079 61 ,757 68,23 1 69,58 4 

Total 115,561 102,78 5 99,739 98,539 

Secondary : 

Sisters 20,428 15,114 11,508 10,616 

Male Rei i gious 10,073 7,435 6,331 5,880 

Lay Teachers 21 ,4 1 6 28,549 33,070 32,91 3 

Total 51 ,91 7 51 ,098" • 50,909 49,409 

All Schools: 

Sisters 83,632 55,510 42,396 -39,059 

Male Religious 11,351 8,057 5,951 5,382 

Lay Teachers 72 , 49 5 90,306 1 01 ,301 102,497 

Total 167,478 153,833 150,548 147,948 

Table Mo. 20 
Full -Time Teachi'ng Staff - by Percentage 
1968-69 thru 1978-79 

Elementary: 1968-69 1973-74 1977-78 1978-79 



Si srers 


54, 




■ 39 


. 3 


31 


.0 


28, 


.9 


Male Re 1 i gious 


1 . 


, i 




. 6 




.6 




.5 


Lay Teachers 




7 - 


60 


.1 


58 


. 4 


70 


.6 


Total 


1 GO . 


. 0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


lOO 


.0 




















Z i stars 


39, 




29 


,6 


22 


.6 


21 


.5 


Male Rel i gious 


19 , 




14 


.5 


12 


. 5 


11 


.9 


Lay Teachers 


, 




-J 0 


.9 


f^4 


.9 


65 


.5 


Total 


100 , 


. 0 


100 


.0 


100, 


_ Q 


100 


■0 


All Schools: 


















Sist'^rs 


49, 


,9 


36 


, I 


28. 


.1 


25, 


.4 


Mai e Rel i gi ous 


6. 


o 


5 


.2 


■•• -4, 


.5 


4, 


.3 


Lay Teachers ' 


^ 0 
^ J , 


, 3 


58, 


. 7 


67. 


.3 


69. 


, 3 


Total 


100, 


,0 


ICC 


,0 


100. 


.0 


•.- 1 00 , 


.0 



Table Mo. 21 
Teaching Experience by Percentage 
1971^72 and 1972-73 



El ementary : 
1 year or 
2-5 years 



Rel i gi ous 



Lay Teachers 



I ess 



Over 



years 
25 years 

}tal 



Secondary : , 
1 year or less 
2-5 years 
6-25 years 
Over 25 years 
.Total . 



1971-72 
3 .C 
15.2 ■ 

J. Q 



i 00 . 3 



45.3 
38.4 



19 



972-73 
4.4 

11 .1 
-50.2 

34.3 
IQO.Q" 

5.2 
1 1 .2 
48.3 
34.8 



1971-72 
16.9 
40.1 
37.5 
5.5 



100.0 



18.8 
37.9 
31 . 1 
12.2 



1972-7; 
22.0 
39 .7 
35.4 
2.9 
100 .0 



18.6 
44.9 
34.6 
1 .9 

TOO" 



Faculty Evaluation 



The ir.ost common measures applied to gauge the general quality of a pro- 
fessional staff are the degrees earned, the state's certification of the quali- 
fications and the years of teaching experience. This is not to say that an 
experienced, certified teacher with a doctorate is necessarily the best teacher, 
but these factors certainly seem to be steps in the right direction and they 
are the standards currently most measurable. Prior to 1959-70, there was a 
complete lack of national information about Catholic school faculties and these 
popularly acceptt^d standards. The only data had been produced from isolated 
sample studies. From 1969-70 to 1972-73, therefore, sufficient data was 
assembled to describe this faculty and its trends, at least as measured by 
these standards . 

Teaching, Experience 

In 1972-73, the religious generally had many years of teaching experience 
and the lay staff usually had less than 6 years (Table 21). On the elementary 
level, about 35o of the religious teachers had more than 5 years of experience, ^ 
while about 52'i of the lay teachers had less than 5 years. Similarly, on the 
secondary level, about 8^:^ of the religious teachers had more than 5 years • 
of experience, while 63% of the lay teachers had less than 6 years. Of the 
total elementary staff in 1972-73, about o8% had more than 5 years teaching 
exoerience. On the secondary level about 60% had more than 5 years. In 
general, the national Catholic school staff appeared, to be well experienced. 

Earned Oe^rees 

On the elementary level, about 77% of the lay teachers and 89'^ of the 
religious staff held at least a 3. A. degree in 1972-73 (Table 22). It is an^ 
understatement to say that remarkable progress in obtaining degrees was made, 
by elementary schools from 1959-70 to 1972-73, when the teachers with ''-less 
than a B.A, degree" went from 41'; to 23%'for lay teachers, and from 20?o to 
ll"i for religious. On the Ljrcondary level, almost all teachers had at least 
a B.A. degree in 1972-73, about 96% of the lay teachers and 98% of the 
religious staff. Consequently, it seems fair to say that Catholic school ^ 
faculties are adequately degreed and continue to improve themselves in this 
respect. 

Teacher Cer.t"^ fi cation by State 

As i^br teacher certification by state departments of education, this is 
an area which does not apply to private schools in the same manner that it 
applies to public schools. States cannot ^norm.al ly demand certification of ^ 
private school teachers, some states not even having the mechanisms to certify 
them, end consequently not all private school-. teachers pursue this certification. 
In Table 23, the category "certifiable" is used" to reflect those who are 
presently being certified or could be certified if,they so chose. On the 
elementary level, about 38'; were either certified dr.. certi fi abl e in 1972-73, 
and the trend towards certification is clear. On the' -secondary level, about 
■97;: of the faculty were either certified or certifiable, also with a trend 
towards certification. 
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Table No. 22 
Earned Degrees of Full-Time Staff by Percentage 
1969-70 to 1972-73 



Elemer\tary 

Lay: Less than B.A. Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Earned Doctorate 
Total 

Religious: Less than B.A. Degree 
Bachelor's Degree 
"aster's Degree 
Earned Doctorate 
Total 

Secondary 

Lay: Less than B.A. Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Earned Doctorate 
Total 

Religious: Less than B.A. Degree 
Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Earned Doctorate 
Total 



1969-70 1970-71 1972-73 

40.5 34.5 22.7 

55.1 51.1 71.5 
4.3 4.3 5.7 

J_ ^ .± 

100.0 ■ 100.0 ' 100.0 

15. 6 17.3 10.6 

65.6 . 63.4 63.3 

14.7 19.2 26.0 

. .1 J .± 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

3,9 3.7 4.1 

71.4 71.9 69.9 

24.0 23.8 25.5 

.j_ ._6 ._5 

1 00.0 100.0 100.0 

1.7 1:6 2.0 

43.2 39.4 32.6 

54.3 -58.1 63.7 

.8_ .9_ 1 .7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 



Table Mo. 23 

Certi f i catiori c r'ull-Time Teachers -- by Percentage 
/ 1969-70 to 1972-73 



Elementary 


/ 


1969- 


-70 


1970- 


-71 


1972- 


-73 


Lay: 


Actua.lly Certified 


( 56 


.5 


52 


.2 


66 


.7 




Certifiable 


( ■ 




23 


.7 


17 


.7 




Not Certi fiable 


43 


r- 

. 0 


24 


.1 


15 


.6 




Total 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


Rel igious ; 


Act'jal ly Certified 


( 68 


.7 


63 


.5 


73 


.9 




Certi fiabl e 


( ■ 




23 


.8 


18 


.8 




Not Certifiable 


31 


.3 


12 


.7 


7 


.3 




Total 


TOO 


.0 


100, 


,0 


100 


.0 


Secondary 
















Lay: 


Actual ly Certified 


; 70 


.4 


62, 


,1 


69, 


.3 




Certi fiabl e 






25, 


,4' 


26, 


.9 




Not Certifiable 


29, 


,6 


12. 


, 5 


3, 


.8 




Total 


100. 




100, 


,0 


100. 


.0 


ReTigi ous : 


Actual ly Certified 


( 71. 


. ^ 


65. 


4 


74. 


,6 




Certi fiable 


( - 




27. 


0 


22. 


6 




Not Certifiable 


28, 


, 6 


7. 


6 . 


2. 


8 




Total 


TOO. 


,0 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 



\ 



Summary and Conclusion 

Catholic schools belong to an educational tradition as old as Western 
civilization. They were an integral part of the American col onial -settl o- 
ments and have been the major component of a nonpublic education sector 
established during the past century. Today, private education remains a 
significant partner in American elementary and secondary education, just 
as it is on the level of. higher education, and gives sound evidence of 
strength for the foreseeable future. To those who favor an alternative 
educational system, free to compete and innovate, adopting various values 
•and philosophies, this is good and welcome new:. 

After the U.S. Supreme Court decisions of 1971 and 1973, many 
supporters and opponents doubted that privace schools could survive for 
very long. Although nr^st proponents of private education still feel that 
these decisions were unfair and unwise, the law of the land clearly dictated 
that nonpublic education face these recent pivotal years without public 
financial assistance. The strain has indeed been great and the financial 
story of most private schools has not yet been told, but the vote. of 
confidence given nonpublic education by parents, pupils and communities 
during the past rev/ years is unmistakable. Catholic schools have been able 
to stabilize and regenerate, while other private schools have continued their 
growth. 

As for totals and trends, Catholic elementary and secondary education 
closed or consolidated only 74 schools (less than ]%) and lost only 71,000 
pupils (about 2%) during the oast year. In terms of academic of ferings , 
class sizes, and faculty degrees, experience, and certification. Catholic 
schools are probab'V at iheir finest hour. Since the number of these 
schools declined while otner private schools increased, the nonpublic sector 
is far less Catholic today than it was a decade aao. All things considered, 
private education is alive, as well as it can be under trying circumstances, 
and ready to live in America for many future generations. 

The ten year overview used in this narrative throughout may sometimes 
seem, to concentrate upon school closings and enrollment declines, a possibly 
depressing atmosphere to those who are interested in private education .and 
may have sacrificed greatly on its behalf. Our attitude is anything but 
negative, especially since the last five years give very positive indications. 
We have merely tried to review the information gathered during the first ten 
years of the MClA Data Bank, and to analyze it accurately. Perhaps the most 
hard-earned lesson of the past educational decade is that reality cannot be 
denied and that the truth must be faced. Undoubtedly the most encouraging 
aspect of these years is the irrepressible desire and support demonstrated 
for private education, and especially when related to church and religious 
groups. , 



Frank H. Bredeweg, C.S.B. 
MCEA Data Bank Consultant 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS ALPHABETICALLY BY STATE 
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Second'.! , y 


Student 




Schools 


Sc_ho_ols 


of Schools S t ud c n t .s 


S titdcn Lf! 


Enrollment 






— -- 








. 




. 

.^.labania 




51 


5 


56 


12,207 


3,237 


15,444 


Alaska 


3 


2 


5 


451 


229 


680 


Arizona 




8 


53 


13, 196 


4,042 


17,238 


Arkansa.s 


22 


6 


38 


5,408 


2,154 


7,562 


California 


60/. 


132 


736 


184 ,022 


74,363 


258,3.86 


Colorado 


59 


14 


73 


13,;->20 


3,805 


17,725 


Connecticut 


169 


33 


202 


41,983 


20,549 


62,532 


Delav;arc 


29 


8 


37 


10,779 


5,105 


1 5 , 884 


District of Columbia 


83 


26 


109 


25,884 


11,757 


37 , 64 1 


Florida 


1A6 


31 . 


177 


53,145 


21,139 


74,334 


Georgia 


30 


/ 


37 


9,448 


3,770 


13,218 


Hav/aii 


31 


3 ■ 


39 


. 11,065 


4 , 280 


15,:JA5 


Idaho 


12 


1 


13 


1,809 . 


.i87 


2,296 


Illinois 


679 


108 


787 


208,305 


79,359 


287, 66A 


Indiana 


205 


24 


229 


50,668. 


13,858 


64,526 


Iowa 


150 


31 


181 


34,422 


13,868 


48,290 


Kansas 


91 • 


19 


110 


18,824 


7,325 


26,149 


Kentucky 


162 


32 


194 


37,633 


14,346 


51,979 


I,ouisiana 


197 


63 


260 


78,^62 


29, 150 


107,712 


Maine 


23 


A 


27 


6,227 


1,299 


7,526 


Maryland 


93 


25 


118 


31,513 


13,544 


45,057 


MassaclatSG c ts 


258 


76 


334 


71,224 


34,87 2 


106,096 


Mich igan 


339 


71 


410 


102,590 


32,305 


134,895 


Minnesota 


229 


27 


256 


54,044 


13,295 


67,339 


Miss is si L 


37 


12 


49 


7,681 


3,107 


10,788 


Missouri 


281 


51 


332 


.69,934 


26,736 


96,670 


!-lontana 


22 


5 


27 


3,522 


1,469 


4,991 


Nebraska 


98 


35 


133 


20,04 3 


10,317 


30,360 


Nevada 


11 


3 


14 


2 , 827 


1,311 


4,138 


\< ew Hamp shir e 


33 


6 


37 


8,947 


2,468 


11,415 


New Jer.scy 


A72 


99 


571 


143, 6bl 


52,872 


196,473 


N*ev7 Mexico 


29 


A 


33 


7,161 


.1 ,755 


8,916 


;:ew York 


9^8 


172 


1, 120 


329,438 


109,610 


439,048 


North Carol ina 


38 


3 


41 


9,008 


1, 156 


10,164 


••:v>r th Dakotv'i 


33 


8 


41 


6,101 


2,44 2 


8,543 


Oiiio 


530 


96 


626 


171,753 


61,723 


233,476 


Oklahoim 


28 


6 . 


34 


5,232 


2,112 


7,344 


Oregon 


5A 


1 1 


65 


10,589 


4,135 


14,724 


Pennsylvania 
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126 


922 


242,942 
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333,309 


Rhode Is 1 rind 


6'. 


13 


77 
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25,093 
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26 


4 


30 
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28 


J 


33 
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1,772 
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/.A 


1 1 


55 
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5,281 


15,821 


Texas 


2/i3 


53 
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61 ,9.'3D 


19,57 1 


81,501 


Utah 


a 


2 


10 


2,197 
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3 , 054 


Vermont 


12 




' 13 


j 2,876 


1 , 329 


A ,205 


Vir r n i 


55 


15 


70 


17,566 


5,7 28 


23,294 


V.'asliin(',tf)ir 


85 


1 'i 


9B 


•20,0^- 


7,219 


27,243 


West Vj.rt;j n La 


36 


9 


45 


6^417 


2,488 


8,905 


V.'i {scorif. i n 


/i23 


37 


46(J 


96,15: 


20,159 


116,316 


V.'ypni L ri}'. 


'/ 


1 


8 


___]_, 44 7 


_ _J_54 


1 ,601 


... TOl-AI.5; 


8, 159 




; 9,723 

\ 


2,364,753 


853,042 


3,217,795 



ARCHDIOCESE S /DIOCESES RANKED BY 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
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Philadelphia PA 


-J J u 


178 A 7 n 


3 


Nev7 York MY 


J u 




A 


Brnnklvn MY 






5 


Loc: Anciel f^c; pa 




111 n/ift 

1 X X , U H o 


6 




26S 


87 n A n 




Detroit, MI 


210 


8 ^ 7R 1 




Cleveland , OH 




8^ 1 '^A 




Bos tun, \M\ 




7 9 n 1 A 


10 


St. Louis, MO 


212 


68 597 


1 1 


Cincinnati , OH 


156 


69 1 


12 


Nav7 Orleans, LA 


12'^ 


An 08^ 


] 3 


M i 1 w a uk e e , W I 


195 


5Q n7 A 


] A 


Tr en ton, N J 


1 An 


9 AQ 
JO , /O^ 


1!) 


Pi t tsburgli , PA 


18A 


S 9 A Q 


16 


Rockville Centre, NY 


108 


S'^ n9R 


J 7 


Sqh Franc i«^co CA 


1 35 


A7 1 AO 
H / , i oU 


18 


Buffalo, NY 


180 


ho , oyo 


] 9 


Bnl 1" 1 inore 


1 1 

X X (J 


Ac; n 7 
H3 , UD / 


20 


S^ Pnill ni w • n nn 1 ? "MisJ 

. J. *-*ju i.ij,iiiiv-(.ii^^^JLj,tr> J till 


125 

X ^ J 


A 9 1 A 7 


2 J 


\'/ac;h i nc' ton DP 


lOQ 

X w ^ 


^7 AA 1 


2 2 






07 1 HQ 


23 


I'oledo OH 


1 1 1 

XXX 


3D , 0/0 


2/» 


Hnr r ford CT 


1 1 2 

X X ^ 


0 tr n7R 
DD , U / 0 


2 5) 


T.oti 1 Q \7 1 1 T o T-^V 




no 0 A A 
, /DO 


26 


P^i inri n NT 






2 7 




o / 


9 Q n 7 A 


28 


U J. .1, L , J- J i 


/ U 


0 c: 070 
Z 3 , 0 / D 


29 


r r)\M f ] r» n f f'* R T 


77 


9 ^ no 


30 




1 OQ 


9 A A 9 9 
/'I , 0/ / 


\\ 1 


Pnt'p»Tc:r)n NT 


OH 


9 A fT^A 


32 


Youn^stown, OH 


71 


9'^ 5'^A 


3 3 


OiiK'iha NE 


87 


9 9 R'^9 
^ ^ , 0 D^ 


3 A 


T Tid i t'l nano 1 i <^ TN 


80 


99 7 7 A 


31) 


Syracuse, NY 


7A 


9 9 1 /i ^ 


36 


D u b u f 1 u 5 1 A 


73 


99 n6Q 


37 


Oakl and , CA 


66 


21 80Q 


3S 


Colun'.bus 5 OH 


70 


21 265 


H9 


AMontuvai, PA 


87 


9n 8a6 

^ u , 0 _) 0 


AO 


Albany NY 


82 


90 701 


A 1 


Scran ton, PA 


81 


20 510 


A 2 


ICrie, PA 


68 


20 A 1 5 


A 3 


Seattle, WA 


68 


20,^,01 


A A 


San Antonio, TX 


70 


19,532 


A3 


JU'idr,epar t , CT 


63 


,19,229 


A 6 


Sprl n^^field , 1 f. 


72 


19,219 


A 7 


0 :\ 1 V e r'. t o n-Hc ni r : t o n , I'X 


59 


19,174 


A 8 


Har rir;burj; , PA 


70 


18,676 


A 9 


Lafayette, LA 


59 


18,596 


30 


Lacrosse , Wl 


83 


18,186 



No. of No- of 

Knnk Archdiocesc/Diocesc Sclio ols Students 



51 Ora^Se, CA Al 18,107 

52 Peoria, IL 17,407 

53 . Kansas City-St. JoJ^cph, HO 57 17,343 
5A Rockford, IL 55 16,883 

55 St. Petersburg, FL Al 16,038 

56 Wilmington, DE 37 15,884 

57 Denver, ^CO 59 15,816 
58. Covington, KY 72 15,650 

59 Honolulu, HI 39 15,345 

60 San Diego, CA 47 15,336 

61 Fort Wayne-South F.end, IN 48 15,063 
62- Gary, IN 45 14,969 

63 Sacramento, CA . 51 14,560 

64 Lansing, HI 46 14,223 

65 Portland, OR 61. 13,954 

66 Baton Rouge, LA 31 13,517 

67 Sprinp.f ield, MA 40 13,319 

68 Kansas City, KS 49 13,203 

69 Belleville, IL 60 . ' 12,617* 

70 Dallas, TX 38 12,592 
7 J Arlington, VA . 32 12,172 

72 Sioux City, lA 49 12,016 

73 Grand Rapidu, MI 51 11,684 

74 Phoenix, AZ 31 11,457 

75 Manclioster, Nil 37 11,415 

76 Orlando, FL 32 11^394 

77 Greensburg, FA 52 11,277 

78 Richmond, VA 38 11,122 

79 Altoona-Jolmstov/n, PA . 44 10,625 
SO Madison, VJI 51 10,440 

81 Fall River, HA 35 10,398 . 

82 Worcester, MA 34 10,363 

83 Saginaw, MI 41 9,969 
Mobile, AL 30 9,410 

85 San Bernardino, CA 31 9,141 

86 Vmecling-Charleston, W 45 8,905 

87 Alexandria-Shrevaport , LA 32 8,515 

88 Norv/ich, CT '^V 8,225 

89 Nashville, TN , i 8,002 

90 St:. Cl-oucl, VvA ^lO 7,973 

91 Charleston, SC 30 7,931 
0?. ' Meniphis, Til 2A 7,819 

Kvansville, iM 35 7,682 

L:I t tie Rock, AR 38 7,562 

9.S For r: land, MR 27 7 ,526 

96 Da'w'onport , TA 35 7,419 

97 . Fr(-;no, CA 26 7,379 

98 Wi.chi La, KS 31 '7,-339 

99 Jcrferson City, MO 38 7,27 2 

100 Winona, MM 30 7,272 

101 Savannah, CA 21 7,135 

102 Ogdcnshurg, NV 31 7,087 
"103 Oweasboro, KY 33 7,063 

lOA I Santa Fo, NM 23 6,963 

■]{)', I St., Augustine, Ff, 17 6,788 



* 






No. of 


No- of 




Arclul iocesc/DiocGSCi 




Schools 


Students 












J Uo 


Dcs Momcs , I A 






c no c 

o, lob 


1 r\i 


Corpus Chrir>t:i, TX 




zy 


O , JjU 




noiUiia-Thxt^odnux , LA 




1 r 
1 J 


o , uyy 


J Uv 


At 1 an t a , l/A 




lb 


D , Uo J 


Liu 


B 1 r in i n r^h a ni , A 




Zu 


C P Q A 


1 1 1 
1 J J 


Tucr»on, AZ 




Z 1 


J , / O I 


1 1 V 


rort: worLii, Ia 




1 Q 

ly 




"1 1 '} 
J 1 _5 


oxouK rails, oD 




z / 


J , dU J 




utiarj.o L te , 




Z 1 


^ipA 


lit; 


X>1 LO-(S.l , Mo 




ZJ ' 


on 

3 , jy O 


1 1 f-, 
lib 


J^ickson, MS 




ZD 


c o n 9 

J , 3y Z 


117 






JZ 


1 7 A 


1 1 o 


Lincoln, NE 








1 J. y 








^ 79n 

3 , 3ZU 


^ 'jr\ 
i ZU 


Bismarck, ND 




Zij 


c O Q 9 

3,ZoZ 


1 / J 


L^ay Lor a , Hi 




ZA 


3 , zuu 




banta Kosa, LA 




lo 


1 ^^A 


J / J 


o LGUDCnV J.XXO , Ufl 




Z 1 


10 9 
3 , 1 ZZ 


1 OA 


Kalaniazoo, MI 




9 Q 


1 po 
3 , lU J 




Spokfinc, WA 




9 O 

zz 


/ n o ^1 

A , ybo 


t ') r 


Kaicxgn, Ni> 




9 P 

ZU 


- A, 3 50 


J ^ / 


oLOCRLOu, L»iV 






/t ^91 
H , 3Z 1 


1 o ; • 


Burlington, VT 




1 rt 
1 J 




J /.y 


Monterey, CA 




J. O 


■ A 1/^1 
, 1 O 1 


i vo 


Keno— Las Vcj^;;ai^> NV 






A 1 Q Q 

^ , Uo 


1 ^ i. 


Laiciycl.te, IN 




9 1 
Z 1 


A PT 

A , UJb 


1 J . . 


ociixna, 




IV 


A P 9 CI 

A , uzy 


1 *f "J 


bupoLxor, Wi 




9 9 
ZZ 


o n n o 

3> yyz 


1 *1 /. 

1 J't 


UkiaiiOuia uxLy, uix 






OA 

3, yq3 


1 Q - 
1 J..) 


Austin, iX 




lo 


3 , / UU 




Sprin^Cj.clcl-Capc* Cirarcloau, 


X fP 


9 c: 

z^ 


3 , jZO 


I 'J '7 

1 .3 / 


iu.lsa, OK 




1 J 


Q o n n 

3, jyy 


J .lO 


1? v «-» /-^ > J M 

rar?^;o, isJJ 




1 7 
1 / 


3 , Z O 1 


1 )V 


Gicat rails, ^LL 




9P 
ZU 


'5 O 1 A 
3 , Z lA 


1 /. n 


oaj. L Ijcikg uity , u i 




lU 


3 , U3'J 


1 / 1 
J 'i J 


PcnsacoJ.a— Ta.llahassGc , FL 




1 J 


3 , UUu 


J ' f J. 


Marc[uc!tto, MI 




1 J 


9 Q c: 
Z , y 33 


1 ' T 


jiro\'7nsv .i iia, J a 




lU 


9 OPP 

z , yuu 


i 'J' J 


BcauniC'n , TX 




1 9 
1 z 


' 9 Q P c: 
Z , oU3 


J ^ *:) 


AiiuirjlJ-O, TX 




l^f 


9 A A 1 

Z 1 


J -I o 


JJu J.u I. ri , ['UN 




1 J 


9 '5P 1 
Z 5 5\J 1 


^ f 'I 
.1 - i / 


iiO J , ii^ 




J J 


9 O P /C 

z , zyb 


1 ^ 


C r o c~) k s t c ) n , M N' 




1 A 


9 9 c: 9 


1 /. o 
1 • i y 


uiancl isi.aucl, wv. 




1 A 


9 1 n A 
z , lya 


I '.t \ 
1 xo 


La 1. 1 up , rJM 




J L 


J 5^33 


1 1, \ 
I J I 


1 Ue I) .1 e> , L.U 






1 O PO 

1 , yuy 


J ) J. 


Yak I.ina , V.'A 




o 
o 


1 Q A 
1 , 03D 


J J ) 


tic. I cna , i'l I 




7 


1 7 7 7 
1 , / / / 


1 .> f 


Ch e y c n n o , V 




o 
o 


1 API 
J , DU 1 




U0Clg(2 L> L ty , kr> 




1 1 
1 J 


1 c;7 Q 
1,3/0 


J JO 


Kapici L 1 t.y , SU 




O 


1 1 A Q 

1 , 3Ay 




ban An£;eJo, iX 




7 


Q A P 

oAU 


1 JO 


uakei , . UK 




A 


7 7P 

/ /u 




i' a i r h ci n l.c s , A K 




3 




1 uu 


/\i 1 C. I IC.) I. 1 1 ^jt , MN. 




1 

X 


1 HQ 


161 


Juneau, AK 




1 


107 


TO I'ALS 




9,7^3 


3,217T795 



ERIC 



STATES RANKED B Y 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

No. of No of 



Rank 


Siiatc 




Schools 


Students 




1 


Ntn-/ York 




1,120 


439,048 


2 


Pcansylvanl.-i 




922 


333,309 


3 


111 L nuis 




787 


287,664 


A 


Cal if ornla 




736 


258,386 


5 


Ohio 




626 


233,476 


6 


New Jersey 




571 


196,473 


7 


Michigan 




^10 


134,895 


8 


V/i scons in 




A60 


116,316 


9 


Louisiana 




260 


107,712 


10 


Massachuse t Ls 




334 


106,096 


11 


Missouri 




332 


96,670 


12 


Texas 




296 


81,501 


13 


Florida 




177 


74,334 


14 


Minnesota 




■ 256 


67,339 


15 


Indiana 




229 


64,526 


16 


Connecticut 




202 


62,532 


17 


Kentucky 




19A 


51,979 


18 


Iov:a 




181 


^ 48,290 


19 


Maryland 




118 


45,057 


20 


District of Coliirnhia 




109 


37,641 


21 


Nebraska 




133 


30,360 


22 


VJashin[;ton 




98 


27,243 


23 


K-'insas 




110 


26,149 


7M 


Rhode. Island 




77 


25,093 


25 


V i.rginia 




70 


23,294 


26 


Colorado 




. 73 


17,725 


27 


Arizona 




53 


17,238 


28 


Do lav/a re 




37 


15,884 


.29 


Tcnncsseo. 




55 


15,821 


30 


Alabama 




56 


15,444 


31 


Hav/aii 




39 


15,345 


32 


Oregon 




65 


14,724 


33 


Georgia 




37 


13,218 


y^ 


New I lamp shire 




37 


11,415 


35 


Mississippi 




^(9 


10,788 


36 


Noi'th Carolina 




41 


; 10, 164 


37 


Nov/ Mexico 




33 


8,916 


38 


West Virginj.i 




45 


8,905 


j9 ■ 


Nor th Dakota 




41 


8,543 


AO 


South Carolina 




30 


7,931 


Ai 


Arkansas 




38 


7,562 


A2 * 


Ma i ne 




27 


7,526 


A3 


Okialioma 




34 


7,344 


A A 


Sou til Dakota 




33 


6,954 


A5 


^k)nt^nna 




. 27 


4,991 


A6 


Vermont 




15 


4,205 


A7 


Nevada 




14 ■ 


4,138 


. A8 


Utah 




10 


3,054 


A9 


Idalio 




13 


2,296 


■ 50 


VJyoin lag 


30 


8 , 


1,601 


5! 


Al aska 


5 


680 


TOTALS 






9// 2 3 


3,217,795 



\ 



CHART D 



ELMNTARY/^^ 
SCIIOOI,S^-_j^ROJ,^^ 





NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


STATE 


// El em 


Sec. 


Total // 


W Elem. 


// Sec. 


Total \) 


Archdiocese/Diocese 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Students 


Students 


Students 




ALAB/v21A 














Birmingha:?. 


24 


2 


26 


4,983 


.1,051 


6,034 


Mobile 


27 


3 


30 


7,224 


2, 186 


9,410 


ALASKA 














Anchorage 


1 




1 


109 


- 


109 


Fairbanks 


1 


2 


3 


235 


229 


464 


Junoau 


I 




1 


1 n7 




1 u / 


ARIZONA 






• 








Phoenix 


26 


6 


32 


8,471 


2,986 


11,457 


Tucson 


19 


2 


"21 


4,725 


1,056 


5,781 


APXANSA^ 














Little Kock 


32 


5 


^38 


5 ,408 


7 1 54 


7 569 


CALIFORNIA 














Fresno 




2 


26 


6,102 


1,277 


7,379 


Los Angeles 


230 


61 


291 


76,299 


34,749 


111,048 


Monterey 




2 


16 


3,274 


887 


4,161 


Oakland 


55 


1 1 


66 


15 , 377 


6,432 


21,809 




-J ^ 




A 1 


JL J , O Z, Z, 


A 9 


1 o , iU/ 




A2 


q 


-J JL 


10 S 

1 VJ , O / J 


O , Ou J 


1 A SAO 


San Bernardino 


79 


2 


31 


7,752 


1,389 


9,141 


San Diego 


/I 


5 


A 7 


12,206 


.3,; 30 


15,336 


San Francisco 


108 


27 


135 


32,151 


15,009 


47,160 


Santa Ro^'.a 


13 


5 


18 


3,231 


1,933 


5,164 


Stockton 


12 


2 


14 


3,134 


1,387 


4,521 


COLOR/^DO 








• 






Denver 




11 


39 


12,420 


3,396 


15,816 


Pueblo 


1 ] 


3 


14 


1 ,500 


409 


1,909 


CONNECTICUT . 














Bridgeport 


5 1 


1 2 


63 


13,216 


6,013 


19,229 


Hart Ford 


97 


1 


112 




11 IS? 

JL 1 y 1 J Z, 


J-) , u / o 


Norwich 


21 


5 


27 


4 , 84 1 


-J , J U H 


O , Z J 


DELAWAllE 'i^ 














WilmingLi>n [ 


29 


8 


37 


10,779 


5, 105 


15,884 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 














Washington, D.C- 


83 


26 


loy 


25,88/1 


11,757 


37,641 


FLORIDA 














Miami 


GO 


16 


76 


25,647 


1 1,461 


37,10a 


Orlando 


27 


b 


32 


8,613 


2,781 


1 1 , 394 


Pcnsaco l . i-Tn I l.ahassoc 


IC 


1 


11 


2,191 


815 


3,006 


St. Angiij;Liiu» 




2 


17 


5 , 293 


1,495 


6,788 


St PnLprfihiir'f 




7 


4 1 


11,401 


4 637 


1 6 038 


GEORGIA 














Atlanta 






16 


4,433 


1,650 


6,083 


Savannah 


IC. 


5 


21 


5,015 


2,120 


7, 135 


HAWAII 














Honolulu 


31 


R 


39 


11,065 


4 , 280 


15,345 


IDAHO 














Boise 


12 


1 




1,809 


487 


2,296 



ERIC 



. FULL-TIME TI^ACHING STAFF 




FULL-TIMK TFACUING STAFF 








KT MENTARY 






SKCONDARY 




TOTAL 




Ma 


Lny 






Male 


Lnv 




KLEM. 




Rcl ous 


'I'cnclicrs 


ToLal Sit 




Roli g i ous 


Teachers 


ToCn] 


& SEC. 




73 


•~ 


1G9 




. 

9 


A 




57 


299 


86 


5 


22y 


3i9 




10 


97 


111 


430 


_> 


- 


1 


6 




- 


- 




6 


s 




A 


12 




7 


11 


22 


34 




— 


7 


7 










7 


87 




207 


29A 


21 


27 


105 


153 


447 


63 




139 


202 


11 


11 


41 


63 


265 


83 




163 


260 


18 


25 


83 


126 


386 


7/i 


1 


3 40 


215 


& 


10 


59 


77 


292 


781 


. 


1,772 


2,537 


325 


284 


1 ,295 


1,904 


4,461 


/.I 


5 


73 


119 


5 


8 


30 


43 


162 


I'jO 


1 


382 


5 33 


69 


58 


267 


394 


927 


133 





339 


^172 


37 


26 


180 


243 . 


715 







295 


399 


31 


36 


180 


247 


646 


85 


2 


165 


252 


A 


2 


57 


63 


315 


13V 




97 A 




31 


J u 


1 Jo 


179 


590 


')•> 1 

-J- . I 


3 


836 


] ,160 


1 /, 1 

I'M 


100 


587 


828 


1,988 


62 


12 


70 


lAA 


25 


16 


90 


131 


275 


29 




86 


115 


10 


9 
« 


50 


69 


184 






^i6^ 


587 


'>9 


29 




222 


809 




2 


69 




20 


6 


40 


66 


170 






A 68 


673 




37 


239 


338 


1,011 


333 


1 


66A 


99S 


139 


62 


393 


594 


1 592 


7 I 




11.8 


1S9 


27 


35 


149 


211 


400 


13'. 


6 


3A0 


4^ 1 


65 


58 


228 


351 


832 


36', 




732 


1,0')6 • 


167 


128 


597 


892 


1,988 




5 


8A1 


1,')G9 


79 


77 


•469 


•■ 625 


.1,694 


88 




7 ^1 
-1 _j 


33 3 


19 


7 
/ 




151 


484 




- 


89 


.109 


U 




29 


36 


145 


3r, 




185 ■ 


2?.l 


1 1 




56 


72 


293 


J 30 


15 


375 


520 


'■ 28 




226 


278 


798 


5A 






2 i 8 


10 


12 


■ 92 


114 


332 


09 


— 


13! 


200 


19 


16 


88 


123 


<= 323 


16 3' 


2 


251 




51 


37 


181 


-269 


685 


18 




68 


86 


4 


3 


17 


24 


110 



ERIC 



CIrlART D (Continued) 





NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


NUMBER 0? STUDENTS 


STATE 


// Elem. 


// Sec. 


Total // 


El em. 


// Sec. 


Total 


Ar c-nd io c os e / D io c e e 


Schools 


School s 


Sch.dols 


Students 


S tudents 


Students 




iLi,i:.:ois 














Belleville 


55 


5 


60 


9,788 


2,829 


12,617 


Chicago 


390 


j9 


A 59 


139 ,582 


56 ,083 


195,665 


Jo 1 let 


67 


9 


76 


19 ,331 


6,542 


25,873 


Peoria 


56 


8 


6 A 


13,033 


A ,37A 


17 ,A07 




A 8 


8 


56 


12,075 


A ,808 


16,883 - 


Spr ingf i e Lcl 


63 


9 


72 


1A,A96 


a!723 


19 ,'2 19 


INDIiUMA 












- 


Evansvillc 


30 


5 


35 


5,687 


1 ,995 


7,682 


Fort VJayne-South Ban 1 


43 


5 


A 8 


1 1 ,A35 


3,628 


15,063 . 




42 


3 


A5 


12,223 


2, 7A6 


14 969 


^ Indianapolis 


71 


9 


80 ■ 


17'726 


5',050 




Lafayette 


19 . 


2 


21 


3,597 


A39 


. . 4,036 


IOWA 














Davenport 


27 


8 


35 


5,206 


2,213 


7,419 


T^o Q T n t-i 

i-* w3 A ILJ J. I I -T" 


22 


2 


2A 


A ,6A6 


2 , lAO 


6,786 


Dubuque 


62 


11 


73 


16,AA6 


5,^623 


22,069 


Sioux City 


39 


10 


49 


8,12A 


3,892 


12,016 


. KAl^^SAS 














UOU^ti J. L 


11 




1 1 


1 ,578 




1 ,578 


Kansa?; City 


Al 


8 


A9 


9^624 


3,579 


13,203 


Salina 


12 


7 


19 


2,036 


1,993 


4,029 


I'Jichi ta 


27 




31 


5,586 


1,753 


7,339 


KENTUCKY 














Covinp^ton 


57 


15 


72 


11,3A1 


A , 309 


15 ,650 


I/O u i s V L 1 1 e 


77 


1 2 


(J J 


20 QQS 


8 271 


29 266 


Chv ensbo ro 


28 


5 . 


.3 


5,297 


1,766 


7 ',063 
















Alexandr ia~Shrevcpor t 


25 


7 


32 


6,392 


2, 123 


8,515 


Baton Rouge 


2<'( 


7 


31 


11,249 


2,268 


13,517 


Houina~Th i hodeaux 


12 


3 


15 


4,386 


1,713 


6,099 


Laf ayet te 


42 


17 


59 


13,834 


4 ,762 


18,596 


New Or.lcanr; 


94 


29 


123 


42,701 


18,284 


60,985 


: \ r.NE 














For eland 


23 




27 


6,227 


1 , 299 


7,526 


MARYLAND 














Baltirnoi'o 


93 


25 


118 


31,513 


13,544 


45-, 057 


MASSACllUbl-,! rS 














Boston 


16/ 


5b 


225 


/ T cor 

A / , 58 J 


/A , A31 


72,016 


Fall River 


29 


6 


35 


/ , 353 


3, OA 5 


10 , 39o 


SpringficJd 


'J z' 

jiC) 




AO 


9,99/ 


1 TOO 

3 , 32/ 


1 0 0 1 n 
13,319 


V'orces ter 


/u 


o 

o 








i u , J 0 -> 


MrxHIGAM 














Detroit 




46 


210 


6A , 300 


21,A81. 


85,781 


Caylord 


"19 


5 


2A 


A, 027 


1,173 


5,200 


Grand Rapids; 


/»6 


5 


51 


8,76A 


2,920 


11,684 


■ Ka Lama /.CIO 


22 


3 


25 


3,92A 


1,179 


5, 103 


Lans i n^; 


AO 


6 


AG 


.10,917 


3,306 


14,223 


. Marque t:t(! 


12 


1 


13 


^ 2,812 


123 


2,935 


O inau' 


36 


5 


Al 


7,8A6 


. .2,123 


9,969 



FULI.-TDIE TEACHING STAFF FIJLL-TIMF. TEACHING STAFF 

ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 





Male 


Lay 






Malt 


Lay 




ELEM. 




•Relio;ions 


TGiichcrs 


To Hal 








Tcacliers 


Total 


& SEC. 


'■ 

132 






329 


4 6] 


11-. 

33 


— — 1 

18 




1C9 


160 


621 






A ,001 


5,215 


63A 


363 


2,08A 


3,081 


8 296 


166 


2 


603 


771 


65 


47 


221 


333 


1,104 


158 






Dy / 


3U 


3/ 


zOo 


273 


O *7 /-V 

870 


123 






DUZ 


A 1 


OQ 

Ao 


190 


259 ; 


761 


227 




o o 


/ lU 




30 


io / 


2/1 


981 


7A 


1 


220 


1:95 


30 


12 


93 


135 


A 30 


1A3 


3 


3/^^f 




10 


21 


lAl 


172 


662 


l/iS 


9 


-> / 




oo 

/y 


o/. 


10/ 


155 


679 


152 




ADA 


7 

/Jo 




1 n 
10 


1 r\ o 

/Oo 


260 


1,018 


30 












3/ 


35 


190 


86 




170 


260 


36 


11 


89 


136 


396 


65 




215 


280 


18 




97 


129 


409 


216 




507 


723 


73 


28 


195 


296 


1,019 




20 


298 


436 


57 


37 


155 


249 


685 



2y - 49 78 - - - - 

124 _ 330 454 11 180 227 

- 59 101 9 83 ■ 109 

90 - 194 28A . 9 94 127 



150 _ 

175 _ 73/. 

56 _ 190 

70 5 173 

- 410 

2«'' 3 168 

153 13 570 

30 1,407 



132 . ■ 2 131 



405 3 916 



508 80 20 

909 72 48 

246 35 10 

248 28 2 

479 18 10 

199- 6 9 

7 30 50 27 

1,74Z 138 111 

265 22 25 

1,3^4 194 111 



170 


270 


778 


313 


433 


1,342- 


57 


102 


348 


98 


128 


376 


131 


159 


638 


92 


107 


306 


306 


383 


1,119 


811 


1,060 


2,802 


44 


91 


356 


503 


808 


2,132 



9.3? JO 1, 16/ 

rj'J 150 

?X)'\ 7 287 

i^^i 1 no 



61-'^ lA 1,858 

50 - 121 

lAo ]A 28A 

36 1 168 

93 5 330 

55 ' ' ■ 79 

2:^7 

ERLC 



2,109 45"/ 183 

289 57 26 

498 90 8 

255 56 10 

2,486 2KS . l'^4 

17 1 6 

446. 28 . 12 

205 9 6 

42f. 31 5 
134 r 4 

3 13 'j 2 1 1 



841 


1,481 ■ 


3,590 


109 


192 


481 


105 


203 


701 


187 


253 


508 


990 


1,402 


3,888 


45 


51 


222 


134 


174 


620 


62 


77 


282 


152 


188 


616 


3 


7 


141 


70 


92 


405 





NU:«i'uKR 


OV SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF STUDKKTS 


STATE 


// Elcrn. t'; 


Sec. 


ToLnl /; 


// El cm. 


// Sac. 


Total // ' 


Archcliocv::r;(j/ Diocese 


Schools Sc 


1 . ''OlS 


Schools 


Stud ants 


S Uudents 


Students 




MINNESOTA ; 














Crooks tor. 


12 


2 




1 , 909 


J43 


2,252 


DulutVi 


15 




■t r- 

15 


2 , 30 1 




2,301 


W<'*T.T 1 1 1 Tn 


29 


3 


32 


4,525 


849 


5 , 374 


St. Cloud 


37 


3 


40 


6*951 


1,022 


7^973 


St. Paul-Minncapol is 


111 


14 


125 


32,890 


9,277 


42,167 


Winona 


25 


5 


30 


5,468 


1,804 


7,272 


HISSISSIPi'I 
















17 




23 


3,357 


2 ,039 


5 396 


Jackson 


20 


6 


26 


4 ',324 


1,068 


5,392 


MISSOURI 
















36 


2 


38 


6,286 


986 


7,272 


Kansas City-SL. Joseph 


A 5 


12 


57 


12,081 


5,262 


I7I343 


Springfic'ld-CapG Girardeau 


22 


3 


25 


2,805 


723 


3,528 


St. Louis 


17 b 


34 


212 


48,762 


19,765 


68,527 


MONTANA. 














CrcaL Falls 


17 


3 


20 


2,593 


621 


3,214 


Helena 


5 


2 


7 


929 


848 


1,777 


NEBRivSK/v 














Grand Island 


9 


7 


16 


881 


1,313 


2,194 


Lincoln 


24 


6 


30 


3,762 


1,572 


5,334 


Omaha 


65 


22 


8/ 


"It" f r\r\ 

15 ,400 


/ ,432 


22 ,832 


NEVADA 














Reno-Las Vc^f'as 


1 1 


3 


14 


2,827 

• 


1,311 


4,138 
















Manchc:sf-er 


31 


6 


37 


8,947 


2,468 


11>415 


>:EW JKRSr'/i 
















70 


12 


82 


21 , 't88 


7 , 640 


29, 128 


Newark 


216 


49 


265 


63^612 


23,428 


87,040 


Pater son 


68 


16 


84 


17,297 


6,739 


24,036 


Trenton 


118 


22 


140 


41,204 


15,065 


56,269 


NEW MEXICO 














Gallup 


9 


1 


10 


1 ,oA9 


104 


1,953 


Sant^^ IV* 


20 


3 


23 


5,312 


1 , 651 


6,963 


KEW YORK J 














Albany 


67 


15 


82 


16, 30 A 


4,397 


20,701 


Brook ly[i 


178 


24 


202 


96,47A 


25,011 


121,485 


)>uffalu 


1 J J 


2 ,) 


1 oU 


Jo , b'»u 


J U , 352 


46 , o9o 


/New York 




69 


.350 


100, 1 3/ 


A U , A 9 3 


140,630 


/ 0 ^; d e n s t) u r 




'i 






1 90 1 


7 OR? 


y Roch'es ['.or 


78 


9 


87 


20,801 


7,273 


28,074 


/ Rockville Centre 


90 


IS 


108 


36,930 


15,098 


52,028 


Syracuse 


65 


9 


74 


16,450 


5,695 


22,145 


NORTH CAROI.T^^^ 














. Chariot t o 


19 


2 


21 


4,666 


938 


5 , 604 


Raleif^.]^ 


19 


) 


20 


4,342 


218 


4,560 



Total 



TOTAL 
ELEN. 
& SEC. 



51 

,:n 

60 
95 
378 
77 



2 
2 



67 
80 
371 
2A5 
,181 
2A6 



1 19 

113 
231 
3/(0 
,561 
325 



10 
13 
74 
33 



1 
1 

3A 
35 
11 



8 

45 
41 
430 
104 



24 

56 
88 
539 
148 



44 
52 



111 
184 



155 

236 



13 
17 



20 
2 



89 
73 



122 
92 



7 7 
119 

37 
542 

30 
15 



6/ 
1 

16 
1 



205 
511 

103 
,546 

no 

34 



288 
631 
140 
2, 104 

141 
49 



6 

113 
11 

267 

12 
11 



8 
11 

120 

5 
10 



35 
252 

35 
791 

27 
30 



49 
376 
46 

,178 

44 
51 



14 
69 
191 



1 
3 
71 



7 

136 
584 



22 
208 
846 



15 

24 
99 



3 
13 

80 



95 
104 

365 



113 
141 
544 



33 


2 


7 7 


112 


8 


13 


49 


70 


191'. 




\ 190 
\ 

\ 

4 75 
2,022 

493 
1,215 


382 


40 


19 


100 


159 


28'; 
838 

?'>.:) 

533 


"1 
8 


763 
2,833 

7 25 
1,756 


76 
241 

74 
149 


49 
168 
83 
88 


267 
930 
157 
668 


392 
1,339 
314 
905 


42 
72 


2 


44 
166 


86 
240 


14 
14 


1 

20 


1 

56 


16 
90 


207 
58'i 
550 
1,0/7 

1 1:^ 

i 50 
46'i 
312 


22 
48 

1 

1 


\ 

4!/0 
2,361 
1,3(>5 
2,4|0 
■ 164 

686 
1,024 

427 


677 
2,967 
1,91 5 
3,565 

27 7 

836 
1,489 

739 


68 
417 
161 
561 

15 

97 
294 

99 


16 
186 
1 14- 
362 

18 

54 
126 

53 


155 

785 
408 
1,430 
37 
217 
443 
206 


239 
1,388 
683 
2,353 
70 
368 
863 
358 


70 
57 




129 
1 1 8 


199 
175 


13 
5 


■ 1 


44 
10 


58 
15 



ERIC 



143 
113 
287 
'428 
2,100 
473 



277 
328 

337 
1,007 

186 
3,282 

185 
100 



135 
349 
1,390 



182 



541 



1,155 
4,222 
1,039 
2,661 



102 
330 



916 
4 , 355 
2,598 
5,918 

347 
1 , 204 
2,352 
1,097 



257 
190 



STATE 

Archd io c: c j.'. e / D io c es c 



jwr^i B i: R Jlii_scH 001, s 

if ElomT ' ; Sec. ToTnl if 
Schools S c h o a 1 n School::; 



KUMBHR OF STUDENTS 



// El cm. 

Students 



cc. 



// S 
Stiidonts 



Total // 
Students 



KORTH DAKOTA 
















J. v> 


u 






1 7 ^1 7 






1 

■L ^ 




1 7 


2 S 7 6 


DO J 


T 261 


OHIO 
















-LOU 


/I u 


1 J u 


-J , D U U 


J. 0 , y y i 




Cleveland 


169 


28 


1 Q7 


64 , 257 






ColuiP.bu 


55 


15 


70 


15', 120 


6,145 


21,265 


Steubenvillc 


1.7 


4 


21 


3,595 


1 ,527 


5,122 


. Toledo 


94 


17 


111 


26,757 


9,071 


35,828 


Youngs town 


55' 


6 


71 


18,424 


5,110 


23,534 


OKLAHOMA 














Oklahoma City 


17 


2 


19 


2,999 


946 


3,945 


Tulsa 


11 


4 


15 


2,233 


1, 166 


3,399 


OREGON 














Baker 


3 


1 




628 


1 U 9 




Portlap'l 


5 1 


10 




9 961 


j> , _ ' J j> 


1 Q S A 


PENNSYLVAICIA 














Allen tovn 


77 


10 


87 


15,300 


5,536 


20,836 


Altoona- Johns to V7n 


''t 1 


3 


44 


8,523 


2, 102 


10,62!) 








u o 


15,632 




9 n A ^ 


Gree.n5;bur^ 


50 


2 


52 


9,753 


1,524 


11,277 


Harrl5;hur:-', 


60 


10 


70 


13,467 


5,207 


18,674 


Philado l.nh in 


2S9 


47 


336 


123,875 


54,595 


178,470 


Pittsburi;h 




30 


184 


41 ,400 


11,093 


52,493 




7 n 




R 1 
O X 


1/1 0 m 

JL y J J ^ 




on 1 Q 


PxHODE isf..Ar:o 








17,911 






Prov LdoU'"c* 


64 


13 


11 


7 , 182 


25,093 


SGUTil CAROLINA 














Charles ton 


26 




30 


6,397 


1,534 


7,931 


SOUTH DARO'i'A 














Rapid City 


4 


2 


6 


871 


47S 


1,349 


Sioux Falls 


24 


3 


27 


4,311 


1,294 


5,605 


TFMMFSSEK 

L L.J 1^4 L\ l-J 1 ^ 














Mfmnh i 


] S 


6 


24 


4 930 




7 819 


Ma c;hv 1 1 1 » • 


26 


5 


31 


5,610 


2,392 


8,002 


TEXAS 














Amaril lo 


12 


2 


14 


2,003 


438 


2,441 


An:; tilt 


15 


] 


16 


3,418 


282 


3,700 


Beauinont 


10 


2 


12 


2,12] 


684 


2,805 


Drov/u:; V 1 .1 i.c 


8 


2 


10 


2,109 


79L 


2,900 


Corpus Chric^ti 


24 


5 


29 


5,013 


1,537 


6,550 


Dallas 


30 


8 


38 


9, 156 


3,436 


12,592 


Ei Paso 


19 


4 


23 


4 , 1 14 


1,206 


5,320 


Fort V.'orlh 


15 


4 


19 


4,173 


1,474 


5,647 


Galvoi^ t oa-Iious ton 


50 


9 


59 


13,938 


5,236 


19.174 


San An^^c.io 


/5 


1 


6 


759 


81 


840 


San An t Lo 


/55 


13 


70 


15, 126 


4,406 


19,532 



33 





FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF 




— 


ELEMENTARY 






Halo 


Lay 





Si r-.Ler:: 


Ixc l. i i. o\\p 


Tonchori:; 


To Ut_l _ 


52 


2 


103. 


157. 






1 15 


156 


389 


1 




1,859 


" 607 




. 1,709 


2,316 


l/*5 


^_ 


466 


511 


63 


1 


92 


156 


355 


3 


766 


1 , 1 24 


190 


3 


556 


749 


/i7 






145 


31' 




81 


113 


13 




12 


25 


182 




3A3 


525 


.. 279 




349 


523 


' 12] 


3 


23?. 


355 


198 


— 


556 


754 


K.f) 




287 


453 


22/i 


1 


355 


580 


1,752 


7 


2,578 


4,337 


67/. 




1, 26! 


1,935 


31G 


J 


Ilk 


591 


'jci s 


1 


W 1 


70 '5 


93 


1 


2A5 


339 


,1 5 


5 


50 


70 


66 


3 


162 


231 


/. 1 


2 


227 


270 


/.s 


2 


2 1 V 


267 


32 




65 


9f; 




2 


126 


152 




— 


90 


114 


11 


— 


67 




ai 


— 


: 125 


205 


1 1 '\ 


— 


289 


402 


l-A 




153 


194 


37 




186 


223 


i:^9 


1 


575 


705 


7 




37 


44 




2 


431 


680 



FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF 

SECOIn'DARY 

Male 

_S^i " s_ .Re li ^ Lou;; 



TOTAL 



35 
9 

163 
214 
64 
20 
132 
44 

20 
11 

5 
81 

125 
32 
82 
26 
134 
637 
232 
136 

113 

35 

8 

12 

IS 
20 

3 
6 

8 
8 
25 
33 
15 
- 7 
40 
1 

88 



9 
6 

80 
107 
19 
24 
63 
23 

5 
10 

2 

50 

37 
10 

53 
5 

24 
369 
51 
21 

77 

7 

7 
9 

38 
6 



1 
2 
6 
6 
30 
12 
11 
37 

48 



Lay 




ELEM. 


Tenclicr.s 


Total 


u sec; 




72 


116 


273 


10 


25 


181 


.745 


988 ■ 


2,847 


755 


1,076 


3,392 


272 


355 


966 


54 


y o 


o c y. 
^54 


304 


499 


1,623 


194 


261 


1,010 


37 


62 


207 


34 


55 


168 


7 


14 


39 


171 


302 


827 


145 


307 


935 


76 


118 




199 


334 


1,088 


47 


78 


531 


173 




Q 1 1 


1,438 




6,781 


437 


720 


2,655 


209 


366 


957; 


189 


379 . 


1,082 


79 


121 


460 


28 


43 


113 


53 ' 


74 


305 


142 


198 


468 


110 


136 


403 


20 


23 


121 


12 


19 


171 


38 


48 


162 


31 


45 


139 


49 


80 0 


286 


208 


271 


673 


36 


63 


257 


68 


86 


309 


188 


265 


970 


3 


4 


48 


135 


271 


951 



CIIART D (Coutinlued) 



STATE 

' Archdioccsc/DLocor.e 



UMBER OF SCI 100 1 

/' Elom. // .Sec. ' To'c-j]. I- 
Sclioo] =; Scliools Jichools 



NLIMIIER 01' STUDENTS 



// Elem. 

Student:.'; 



// Soc. 
SLudonts 



Total /; 
StudcnLs 



UTAH 

Salt Lake City 

YERM0>5T 

Burlington 

VIRGI.N-IA 
Arlington 
Richmond 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Yakima 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling- CI mrles ton 

WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 
LaCrosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Superior 

vrxOMlKG 
. Cheyenui! 



8 

12 

27 
28 

59 
19 
7 

36 

100 
76 
48 

17S 
21 



2 

3 

5 
10 

9 
3 
1 



9 
7 
3 
17 
1 



10 

15 

32 
38 

68 
22 
8 

45 

109 
83 
51 

195 
22 



2,197 

2,876 

9,437 
8,129 

14,834 
3,615 
1,575 

6,417 

20,730 
14,692 

9,165 
47,67 7 

3,893 

1,447 



857 

1,329 

2,735 
2,993 

5,567 
1,371 
281 

2,488 

3,892 
3,494 
1,275 
11,399 
99 

154 



3,054 

4,205 

12,172 
11, 122 

20,401 
4,986 
1,«56 

8,905 

24,622 
18, 186 
10,440 
59,076 
3,992 

1,601 



rOTALS 



8 , 159 



1,564 



9,723 



2,36^,753 853,042 3,217,795 



ERIC 



FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF 
" ELEMENTARY ^: 



FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF 
SECONDARY 



Male Lay ' Male Lay 

Slstr er? ; Rel igiou s Teacher s Toti al Sisters Roligxous Teachers jQt:al 



TOTAL 
ELEM. 
& SEC. 





















27 


1 


51 


79 


6 


10 


37 


53 


132 


88 


r 

5 


.> J 


l'\ o 




7 


c; 1 


QA 


2 AO 


.. 101 


I 


306 


AOS 


37 


21 


96 


15A 


562 




2 


272 


371 


49 


9 


163 


221 


592 


1 ') r 

, 123 


1 
1 




O JO 




jZ 




-J ^ ^ 


QRn 

y KJKJ 


/ o 




1 1 o 


1 ^'P 


1 1 




J o 


ft'S 

O J 


2S1 


O 1 

/ 1 








9 


9 


1 li 


1 R 


92 


87 


1 


212 


300 


38 


2 


128 


168 


A68 


332 


1 


792 


1,125 


47 


51 


187 


285 


1,410 


183 


3 


497 


685 


27 


15 


161 


203 


888 


108 




330 


A 38 


25 


6 


A A 


75 


513 


5?J\ 


13 


1,5A2 


2,079 


127 


^ 81 


AGO 


608 


2,687 


5A 


2 


119 


173 


2 


1 


2 


5 


180 


28^ 




A8 


76 


3 




A 


, 7 


83 


28,/f33 


502 


69,58A 


98,339 


10,616 


5,880 


32,913 


A9,A0^ 


1A7,9A8 



1' 



ERIC 



